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ROBIN HOOD’S DEATH 














Bor give me my bent bow in my hand, 








And where this arrow is taken up, 
There shall my grave digg’d be. 
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Lay me a green sod under my head, 
And another at my feet; 

And lay my bent bow by my side, 

Which was my music sweet. , 
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adds, “at which time it ha 
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[Second Notice.} 

Wr are tempted toa seeond notice and a second 
recommendation of this elegant volume, and place 
under contribution for a beau- 
| tiful sketeh of the death of England’s boldest 
| outlaw, Robin Hood. The old ballad is well 
| known, and the verse which the artist has chosen 
Hi! thrill through many a 
|| | heart, which has joyed and saddened with the 

' | varying fortunes of the heroes of Sherwood, The 
Editor of the “ Book of Ballads ” says, in his intro- 


(() OG Da Fi) ny | ag eS 4 . = > | touching the final exit of Robin Hood. 
i A NLA I i (| , yp | king att last,” says the Harleian MS., “ sett furth 
| @ proclamation to have him apprehended,” &e. 
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Street. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
The Book of British Ballads, Second Series, 


The old chronicles are somewhat circumstantial 


“ The 


ving told us that he “ practised 
robberyes, &c.,” adds, “ The which beyng certe- 
| fyed to the king, and he beyng greatly offended 
therewith, caused his proclamation to be made, 
: EE, Yr fy ES | whosoever would toina him quicke or-dead, 
{aa If iy (le ey Ki | the king would geve him a great summe of money, 
Ne aM } ty" || | as by the reeordes in the Exchequer is to be seene. 
But of this promise no man enjoyed any benefite ; ” 
for as long as he had his “ bent bow in his hand,” 
it was scarcely safe to meddle with the “ archer 
| good.” Time, however, subdued his strength and 
Finding the infirmities of old age increase 
upon him, and being “troubled with a sicknesse,” 
Grafton, he “ came to a certain nonry 
in Yorkshire, called Bircklies [Kircklies}, Mere 
to be let blood, he was betrayed and 
bled to death.” The Sloane MS. says, 
| dystempered with cowld and age, he 
payne in his lymmes, his bloud being ames 
AND BURIAL. | | therfore, to be eased of his payne by letting bloud, 
he repayred to the priores of Kyrkesly, which 
_ some say was his aunt, a woman very skylful in 
And a broad arrow I'll let flee ; physique and surgery ; who, pereeyving him to be 
| Robyn Hood, & waying howe fel an enimy he 
| was to religious persons, toke reveng of him for 
| her owne howse and all others by letting him 
| bleed to death. Itis also ao that one sir oe 
grudge to Robyn for some 
injury, ineyted the priores, with whome he was 
such a maner to pages 
The Harleian MS., after mentioning the 
mation “ sett. furth to have him led: 
he fell sick a® a 
nunnery in Yorkshire called Birkleys {Kirkleys}, 
& desiring there to be let blood, hee was bey- 
trayed & made bleed to death.” 
the Sloane MS. the prioress, after “ 
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where he had used to rob and spoyle those that 


| prioresse did lay a very fayre stone, wherein the 
/ names of Robert Hood, William af Goldesborough, 


| no fewer than four hundred and fifty stanzas. 
| bears conclusive evidence of antiquity, and may be 


|) with minds absorbed with deep and painful emo- | 
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and be filled with equal anxiety on account of our 
absence. Let us return; and should we find that 
our hope deceives us, I need not say that I will 
depart in search of him, and leave no means un- 
tried to diseover him, and bring to punishment the 
lawless wretch who has occasioned us all this 
anxiety. But first, Lucy, let me see you in a 
place of safety, where you may get needful rest 
after the agonising and perilous adventure of this 
evening.” 

The maiden offered no further objection to this 
course, though her bosom was not at all relieved 
of the fears that pressed heavily on her heart. On 
their way, Dudley endeavoured to reassure her, 
by urging such suggestions of hope and comfort 
as occurred to his mind; but a weight was upon 
the spirits of both which could not be easily re- 
moved, As they thus rode towards the cottage, 
each engaged with earnest and harrowing reflec- 
tions, what a contrast they presented with them- 
selves as the morning of that day had found them ! 
Then light, gay, buoyant —their hearts filled with 
hope, their eyes glistening with pleasure — a 
thousand bright visions of the future flitting 
through their minds—the sun did not shine in 
all his compass upon a happier pair. Now, how 
changed were their emotions ! the bosom of Dudley 
boiling with suppressed rage towards the ravisher, 
and his mind busy in framing schemes of ven- 
geance; that of Lucy, agitated with forebodings 
of evil to her uncle, her more than father, of a 
nature so dreadful that a tremor shook her whole 
frame as she contemplated the wide-spread conse- 
quences which might result from it. A few hours 
before, and there seemed not a cloud in all their 
sky ; now their sun had gone down in darkness, 
and shadows and storms were gathering around 
their path. Such is human life! 

As Charles and Lucy came near the Block 
House, they were met by the missionary. On 
being left at the cabin, he had remained for a 


passed that way. And vpon his grave the sayde 


and others were graven. And the eduse why she 
buryed him there was, for that the common pas- 
sengers and travailers, knowyng and seeying him 
there buryed, migit more safely and without feare 
take their jorneys that way, which they durst not 
do in the life of the sayd outlawes. And at eyther 
ende of the sayd tombe was erected a crosse of 
stone, which is to be seene there at this present.” 
Amongst the papers of the learned Dr. Gale, 
late Dean of York, was found this epitaph of Robin 
Hood :— 
Wear unvVernead Vis laitl stean 
Iaiy robert cart of Huntington 
near arcix Ser ap hie sa geud 
an pint bawld im robin heud 
sick utlat} a3 bi an fy men 
bil england nibr gi agen. 
obiit 24 [r. 14) kal Dekembris 1247.” 


There appears to be reasonable ground for the 
belief that Robin Hood was thus treacherously 
dealt with. The circumstance is distinctly re- 
ferred to in the ballad, entitled “ A Lytell Geste 
of Robine Hode”—a long metrical narration, 
consisting of eight fyttes or cantos, and containing 
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considered at leas? as old as the time of Chaucer. 
— re 


THE BLOCK HOUSE: 
STORY OF THE FAR WEST. 


OUAPTER X. 
“ Yet, yet in this affliction,”’ said 
The young man to the silent maid, 
“ Yet, lady, heaven is good — the night 
Shows yet a star which is most bright: 
Your uncle lives — he lives —is come 
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Pereaps already to his home ; “ while in a state of amazement, which prevented 
— OC immediate action, and at last had ridden forth, 


though without a very definite notion of any 
manner in which he could render himself service- 
able. A few yards in advance of him was the 
negro boy, whose anxiety had also drawn him 
upon the road. The joy which the poor lad felt at 
sight of his recovered mistress seemed too great 
for words, and displayed itself in a thousand ex- 
travagant capers. He ran to her, and caught her 
by the hand; he laughed and eried in the same 
moment ; he sprang to and fro with the agility of 
leaves of the trees on either side, silvered by the | an ape, and throwing himself upon the ground, 
gentle beams, scarcely stirred in the fanning south | rolled over and over with all the frolic wildness of 
wind, and deep patches of shadow slept beneath, | 4 playful spaniel. 

in some places extending in long black masses The party had been returned to the cabin but a 
nearly across the road. A bend or sweep of the | few minutes, when a horseman alighted at the 
river was dimly scen on the left, shining on its door, and directly after Enoch Sedley entered the 
eourse ; and on the right, the eye overlooked a | room. Lucy sprang to him, cast one anxious 
vast and seemingly interminable forest. It was a | searching glance into his countenance, and then. 
scene, the silent, sweet influence of which, under | burying her face in his garments, clung to him, 
other circumstances, would have crept into their | and wept aloud. The old man bent his gray head 
hearts, and awakened there a gush of pure, and | over her fragile form, which he clasped convul- 
sweet, and holy emotions, which would have sively to his heart, and gazed on her with a fixed 
di them to that delicious communion of | look; but no answering tear moistened his hot 
hearts allied, when love needs no language but | lids. His cheek was pale, his lip bloodless, his 
“the pressure of the thrilling hand" — when | dress disordered, and the bewildered, abstracted 
thought answers thought, and pulse beats re- | ¢xpression of his eye might either have denoted 
sponsively to pulse. But they looked upon it now the absence of a fatigued and listless mind, or 


Tus Ware Dog or Rystons. 

Denrey and Lucy were not long in reaching 
an emineftce that commanded a_ considerable 
prospect. Here they paused, and looked earnestly 
before them. The moon was near the full, and 
was now shining down from the mid heaven with 
a clear bright light upon the road, which stretched 
for the greater part of a mile almost in a straight 
line. As far as the eye could reach, nothing in- 
terrupted the deep solitude of the scene. The 









































. Bespoke remembrance only too profound. 
tions, and its quiet beauty gave them no pleasure. 


It is the soul that sees ; the outward eves An air of embarrassment and restraint was 
Present 


the dout the mind descries ; visible in each member of the group. Lucy, who 
oan = ieaccte cena rise. knew the fearless and determined, though ordina- 


rily gentle character of her uncle, had read in the 
single glance with which she perused his pallid 


And what is seen fall ex fairy grouad. 
Avain they sicken, apd on every view 
Cast their own Gall and melancholy hue ; 









aheorbed cares, face the confirmation of her worst apprehensions. 
Stasaous nated matter glares. Charles, afraid to ask any question or make any 

* Perhaps,” whispered Dudiey, stood | remark, lest it might lead to a disclosure of cir- 
gazing on the objects before eumstanees which it would be well to keep the 
Lucy peering among the trees, as if she would | missionary ignvrant and unsuspicious of, sat gazing 
pierce the leafy veil that hid the secrets of the | on the decaying embers with a restless, perturbed 
ravines from her k , “perhaps, Luey, | expression, that partly revealed what was passing 
while we are searching for your | in his mind. And the missionary — one of those 
here, he may have returned to his cabin, | tall, awkward, clumsy-witted youths, for so large 
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a number of whom, be it spoken with reverence, 
the pulpit is thought to present a proper sphere of 
action—sat twiddling his hat in his hand, his 
sharp elbows projecting at acute angles from his 
sides, and his large goggle eyes turning from one 
person to another with a look of'exceeding and 
almost ludicrous perplexity. This person, however, 
was the first to break silence. Stroking down his 
smooth, close-shaven hair with his large bony band, 
he inquired, with a somewhat sheepish air, if they 
should proceed to consummate the business which 
had brought him to the cabin. 

“Not to night — not to-night!” exclaimed 
Lucy. “ No, no, Charles,” continued she, in 
answer to the glance of her lover; * to-morrow — 
or the next day—or some other time; but not 
to-night.” 

* But, dear Lucy,” whispered Dudley, “ why 
not put our union beyond the reach of villany to 
prevent? Why not give me that title to watch 
over and protect you, which, had it been earlier 
given, might have prevented the occurrences of 
this night? Let us leave nothing to uncertainty 
—nothing to chance, dearest Lucy.” 

But the fervid entreaties of Dudley were on 
this occasion ineffectual to move the maiden from 
her resolve. Her limbs were fatigued, she said 
—her heart heavy, her mind harrassed, and not 
in a proper frame to enter upon the deeply im- 
portant engagerfents he urged her to. Lucy's 
countenance cortoborated her words. It was pale, 
and its expression denoted trouble and fatigue ; 
her large blue eyes floated in dewy moisture, as if 
the lids were filled with tears, which were only 
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restrained by a strong effort of the will from | 


shing forth ; and her whole appearance was in- 
icative of a degree of mental suffering, which gave 
irresistible force to her objections. 


The missionary departed, and soon after the | 


inmates of the cabin retired to their several 
apartments, 


The house for more than an hour had been | 


wrapped in profound stillness, when a door in the 


rear of the dwelling was slowly opened, and the | 


figure of a man stole softly out, An angle of the | 


building threw a deep shadow on the ground in 
the direction of his path, along which he trod with 
a stealthy step, till he disappeared behind a row 
of trees that skirted an avenue communicating 
with the outhouses. In a few minutes after, the 
same person reappeared from the stables leading a 
horse, which he mounted and rode into the woods, 
CHAPTER XI. 


——Around me are the stars and waters, 
Worlds mirrored in the ocean ; goodlier sight 
Than torches glared back by a gaudy giass. 

* * ° Allis gentle ; naught 
Stirs rudely ; but, congeuvial with the night, 
Whatever moves is gliding like a spirit. 


Hark ! what is that ? or who, at such a moment. 
Byron. 
Tue Ohio river, as shown in the broad moon- 
light on the evening of our narrative, presented a 
picture softer and not less lovely than when it 
basked in the full glare of the morning sun. The 
southern breeze, though light, yet blowing in op- 


position to the current, had fretted its smooth | 


surface into innumerable erinkles, which curled 
and danced and glittered in the silvery beams as 
if endued with consciousness, and like fairies 
sporting @way the still hours of night. ‘The moon, 
now somewhat declined into the western sky, had 
left the Ohio shore in shadow; but the wide sea 
of foliage on the opposite bank was still bathed in 
light, save where chequered by the figure of a 
passing cloud, or by patches of shade thrown on it 
from its own inequalities of surface. Near the 
island which has been mentioned, a number of 
boatmen, whose ark, or “ broad-liorn,” as it was 
called in the lan of the country, lay fastened 
at the beach, had built a fire on the bank, which 
shed its red glare far over the scene, and gave a 
picturesque effect to the persons of the crew as 
they passed to and fro about the flames 

The precise spot to which the attention of the 
reader is invited, was a small projecting headland 
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on the Ohio side, round which the current swept 
with greater rapidity than elsewhere, denoting 
that the channel at that place ran close along the 
shore. The fresh earthy colour and beetling shape 
of the bank showed it to have been worn away by 
the attrition of the water. From its edge, the 
bodies of several large fallen trees, whose roots 
had been left by the soil, projected to a consider- 
able distance over the current. The ends of the 


| broken branches protruded beyond the line of 


'}, shadow, and were tipped by the moonbeams, 
‘|| which also gave the brightness of quicksilver to 


the ripples and eddies that played round the 
fragments which descended into the tide. A little 
rivulet, near this place, after having pursued its 
way in darkness through the bed of a gloomy 
ravine, came gushing and gurgling out from the 
forest, and mingling its waters with the Ohio, 
contributed to swell the broad and sparkling 
volume that rolled through the silent scene. No- 
thing save the plash and purling of this little 
brook, as it fretted over the obstructions of its 
channel, broke the deep stillness which brooded 
over the Ohio shure. The leaves, charged with 
dew, hung almost motionless from the branches ; 
or, when slightly stirred, their low, rustling, 
whispering sound rather heightened than inter- 
rupted the repose of nature— 

All was so still, so soft, in earth and air — 

You searce would start to meet a spirit there. 

And a dim, shadowy form that stole out from 
the jaws of the ravine might almost have been 
taken for a spirit, so indistinct was the outline of 
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| its figure, which seemed rather like a mass of | 


darkness deeper than the surrounding gloom, than 
the substantial form of aman. He moved slowly 
forward, and seemed bending under the weight of 
something which he carried on his back. On 
reaching the margin of the river, he threw this 
from him, and it fell with a dull, heavy sound to 
the sand. He then flitted across the beach into 
the mouth of the ravine, whence he direetly after 


| again emerged, bearing something which from his 


slow and laborious tread seemed not less weighty, 
though of smaller compass, than the former bur- 
den. ‘Throwing it to the ground at the place 
where his first load had been deposited, he knelt 
down beside it, and in that posture continued 
several minutes. He then rose, and seemed to 
be dragging something along the sand, which re- 
quired the exertion of all his strength, till stepping 
on the trunk of one of the fallen trees, the burden 
by a strong effort was drawn into the river, when, 
partly buoyed by the water, there appeared to be 
less difficulty in sustaining its weight, as it was 
hauled towards the end of the tree. On reaching 
that point, there was a sudden plunge, followed 


| by a slight gurgling sound, and directly after a 


number of bubbles floated out into the moonlight, 
dancing on the ridges of the circling undulations 
which spread around the spot. 

But the water refused to conceal the object 
which had been committed to its depths. It 
sunk for a moment, when, as if some ill-fastened 
weight had dropped from it, it rose again, and 
drifting out beyond the shadow of the bank, ex- 
posed, as the moonlight fell upon it, the livid 
features of a corpse. As this spectacle drew the 
attention of the person on the tree, he hurried to 
the extreme end of the trunk, in the hope, pro- 
bably, of catching the body as it was borne past 
bythe eddy. But the current had already whirled 
it far beyond his reach, and as it was thus carried 
along, rising and falling on the little billows, its 
glazed eyes and clenched teeth visible in the 
moonlight, it would have required no great stretch 
of imagination to fancy its features distorted by a 
ran of vengeance. 

Person on the tree seemed greatly 
plexed by this event. He had partly stripped off 
his clothes, as if with the intention of plunging 
into the stream and bearing the body back to the 
shore, when his purpose was interrupted by ap- 


| proaching sounds. He started, listened for a 


moment, then caught up his garments in haste, 
and walking as rapidly over the old and slippery 


ee ee nn 








trunk as the darkness would permit, sprang upon 
the beach, and glided into the edge of the wood. 
The outline of his figure had just mingled with 
the darkness of the forest, when the nature and 
cause of the noises became apparent. 

The music of a violin, mingled with loud talk 
and laughter, was now borne distinctly on the air; 
and in a few minutes the long, slender form of a 
keel-boat glided round the neighbouring point. 
Its crew were collected in a group on the forward 
part of the deck, some of them engaged in a rude 
encounter of wits, while others, reclining in a 
lazy, listless posture, idly listened to the notes 
which one of their numiber drew from a tuneless 
fiddle, or gave ear to the coarse sallies and re- 
partees of their comrades. A short, thickset 
person at the opposite end of the boat, whose 
business seemed to be to guide her course, stood 
leaning with folded arms across the tiller, his hard 
and weather-beaten features twisted into an ex- 
pression of chagrin, which very plainly showed 
he did not enter into the mirth of the others. 

“ Why, hallo, Tom!” cried one of the foremost 
hands, “ [ wonder what yan thing is, that’s bob- 
bing up and down in the west chute, like a Mas- 
sissippi sawyer. It has a mighty dubous look.” 

Several of the crew turned themselves lazily 
round, and cast their eyes in the direction pointed 
out. The boat in the meanwhile was moving in 
a part of the river where the current was swiftest, 
and rapidly approached the object. 

“ May I never kill a wild cat!” replied the one 
who had been addressed, “ if it aint powerful like 
a man’s head. There by !” exclaimed he, as 
an eddy turned the face of the corpse partly round 
for a moment; “I sighted it then, and I'd bet 
the best keel on the river 'gainst a beggarly dug- 
out, it’s some poor devil that’s been drowned.” 

The attention of the man at the helm being 
drawn by these exclamations to the floating object, 
he guided the boat towards it, directing the hands 
at the same to get out their poles. They jumped 
with alacrity to their feet, and dropping their 
long iron-pointed setting poles over the side, 
placed the ends to their shoulders, and walked 
along, one after another, to the after part of the 
vessel, in a half-bent posture, pushing the boat 
forward in the painful manner practised upon the 
western rivers before the introduction of steam 
navigation. 

“ Now, then, for a reverend set, and head her 
off!” cried a stout, broad-shouldered, half-naked 
boatman, who seemed to be a leading spirit among 
the crew. 

“ I wonder what’s got into Bill Sawyer to shy 
off so,” grumbled another in an under-tone, 
showing that what he said was not meant for the 
ears of the helmsman. “ Hugh Overton knows 
no more about a steering oar, than a steering oar 
knows about him. See, he yaws her about like a 
Yankee moving-boat in a hurricane. I'd give a 
smart chance myself if Ned Overton had been 
going the trip instead of him.” 

“ Mark my words, Jim,” said the first speaker, 
as the hands returned in Indivn file, trailing their 
poles towards the bow of the boat; “ you'll see 
Ned Overton aboard this craft afore the night's 
over.” 

“ What makes you reckon so?” 

“ Reckon ! I don’t reckon at all — I’m as good 
as sartain. I’ve kept my eyes on him and Hugh, 
and I know there’s some wild piece of devilment 
going on atwixt them. But that’s none of my 
concarn. Just you memorise what I say —he’ll 
be aboard this night.” 

“I wish he may,” answered the other ; “either 
him, or Bill Sawyer, or some patron that’s up 
to bush-wacking; or else it won't be long after 
we're in the wicked Massassip afore we find our- 
selves spitted on a snag, or tossed on the top of a 
wreck-heap.” 

“ Well, there’s this to say for Hugh, any how,” 
observed another of the crew, “he did wait for 
Sawyer as long as any white man could expect in 
reason; for you know he was monstrous fidgetty 
to set off by sundown.” 
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The keel-boat during this short dialogue had | 7 


drawn so near to the object in the water, that it 
was now plainly perceived to be a corpse; and 
the interest which this cireumstanee occasioned 


| 


put a temporary pause to conversation. The | 


body, on being lifted aboard, was at once recog- 
nised as that of Edward Overton, and the gouts 
of blood upon his dress, and the wound frem 
which they had flowed, made it evident he had 
come to his death by violence. ; 
The course of the boat was now turned towards 


Adrianoplis, which lay on the right bank, a little | 


further down the river. In a few minutes the 
long and gracefully modelled vessel glided in 
under the bluff on which the town was situated. 
On being made fast, its inmates proceeded to 
climb the bank, two of them bearing the corpse 
upon their shoulders, 


CHAPTER XII, 


And jon thi uoeis pineal k 
To heel tee nee st 

Tue village of Adrianopolis, like many towns 
of the west, had been laid out on 4 seale of gran- 
deur which must often have elicited a smile from 
those who passed through it during the first years 
of its existence. One who looked at a map of its 
plan, and saw noted there, in large capitals, 
Public Square, City Hall, College Place, Avenue 
I., Avenue IL., &c., must have found some diffi- 
culty in persuading himself that this was really 
intended as an outline of the little scattered ham- 
let we are now to describe. But as he who gains 
a battle, though by means which ought to have en- 
sured defeat, is a great general; so not a few of 
the visionary schemers and extravagant speculators 
who sought to be founders of great cities in the 
west, have earned a reputation for wisdom and 
foresight by those very projects which, when they 
were framed, excited the derision of all sensible 
men. This remark applies to Adrianopolis. All 
the gigantic views of its founder, to be sure, are 
even yet not realised; but the disparity between 
the plan and the reality is so much diminished, 
as at least to deprive one of all just ground of 
ridicule. 

At the date of our story, however, Adrianopolis 
was in its infancy. The town consisted of a few 
houses, most of them log-cabins of the humblest 
description, which straggled at long and irregular 
intervals on either side of a wide road, called Main 
Street, by way of distinction, though there was no 
other. Among these lowly edifices there were 
some of a more ambitious appearance. One of 
them, a stately but unfinished brick-house, dis- 
played upon its front, in large letters, the word 
Bank, denoting that it was one of those manu- 
factories of a paper substitute for money, which 
became so numerous in the western country a few 
years after, and from the evil effects of whose 
over-issues some portions of that country have 
hardly yet recovered. In another place there was 
a row of some five or six houses, likewise of brick, 
none of which seemed finished, and a part unin- 
habited, while others were hastening to decay 
from being occupied by persons of a description 
greatly inferior to that of the buildings. There 
was an uncomfortable air of newness about every 
thing. The smoke of briek-kilas mingled with 
that of the houses they were preparing ‘materials 
to complete. Heaps of chips, shavings, and rub- 


bish before every door, showed that the edifice — 
had just started into being. The stumps of the © 


forest-trees were still standing in the road, some 


freshly cut, and others blackened by fire; and 
“the merry green wood” yet waved its embower- 
ing branches over the place designated in the map 
as the Public Square. 
So important an incident as that of the body of 
a murdered man being picked up in the river and 
brought to the village, naturally created a great 
sensation among the little community of Adriano- 
night was not far advanced ; 
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novel” to read, were already snug in their beds. 
The news, however, spread rapidly from one to 
another, and in an incredibly short time there 
was, perhaps, not a man, woman, or child in the 
town who bad not heard the story, and aided in 
swelling the number of conjectures which the cir- 
cumstance gave rise to. 

The bar-room of the tavern, to which the body 
had been conveyed, presented a singular group, 
drawn together by a common impulse of curiosity. 
For some moments no voice broke the silence, 
every mind being impressed with those vague, 
yet powerful sensations of awe, which the sight 

| of death — especially sudden and violent death — 
| never fails to occasion. As they gazed on the 
pale, cold, distorted face of Overton, whom most 
of the assemblage had seen within a few days in 
the pride of health and strength, the suddenness 
of the catastrophe by which he had been cut off 
| created a general feeling of commiseration among 
the spectators. In some minds this feeling almost 
assumed the higher character of respect for the 
individual —a sentiment never entertained for him 
during life, Strange and variable is the mind of 
man! The most of those who now looked on the 
body of the lawless hunter had probably antici- 
pated some such termination to his career, and 
had hone perhaps, that they should scarcely 
be sorry if their anticipations were realived. But 
the event produced different feeli Murmurs 
of regret for his tate soon ondiok tile denun- 
ciations against his murderer. They who at first 
only ventured half-whispered surmises, gathered 
confidence from each other, soon grew loud in 
their tone, and bandied conjectures back and forth, 
with a freedom of speech, which, however much 
it might show regard for the dead, at least evinced 
but little respect for the characters of certain 
living. Their allusions and innuendoes were so 
heel that it was easy to see which way the 
current of suspicion was setting. 

“Oh, no doubt of it,” said a lazy, fat-cheeked, 
beetle-browed man, in reply to something which 
a small, thin, sharp-nosed person, in a suit 
of black, had raised himself upon tip-toes to 
whisper in his ear,—‘“no doubt of it at all, Mr. 
Ferule. Dodge, the pedlar, met him in full 
chase, and hard on the heels of poor Ned; and 
that was only a few hours ago, just in the edge of 
the evening. There's no sort of doubt of it in 
my mind.” 

“I didn’t meet Overton —that is to say, I 
don't know that I met him,” replied the pedlar, 
who had mingled with the crowd, and could now 
have almost bitten his tongue in two for havi 
mentioned any thing about the pursuit he had 
witnessed. 

“* Ah! it won't do now, Nathan,” said the burly 
man, with a coarse sneer, “ you are brother Yan- 
kees, you know, and must stand by each other. 
For my part, I prefer believing your first story.” 

“ He has been absent from town all day, I 
believe,” said the little man in black, in a in- 
sinuating voice. 

“ He had his pistols repaired last Saturday,” 
said the the village smith. 

“He has received some suspicious-looking 
letters,” said the landlord and postmaster. 
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than yesterday,” said the shop rT. 

In this way the crowd went on, almost every 
one i xed in his suspicions, and willing to 
add weight to the circumstances which 
against our hero. We would not have it inferred 
from this, that Charles Dudley had created no 
friends during bis residence in Adrianopolis. On 
ligpositi a oe 
vourite. But it is our duty to se as 
they occurred, leaving it to each reader to recon- 
cile them with his own particular notions of hu- 
man nature. Probably the persons who now, 
in their random bar-room and in the first 
moments of excitement, seemed willing to confirm 
the eourse suspicion was taking, would, were 
Dudley condemned, or even apprehended, have 
















“ He bought a jack-knife of me,no, longer ago“ 
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exerted themselves in his behalf, and, if acquitted, 
would have cordially rejoiced. 

There were not wanting some in the assemblage 
who opposed the suspicions which involved the 
character of our hero. Among these, the pedlar 
was not the least active. But he himself, by re- 
porting what he had seen, with some of those 
little embellishments which travellers and story- 
tellers feel privileged to use, had furnished the 
strongest ground of imputation. Finding himself 
encountered by his own story, whichever way he 
turned, he at last desisted from argument, dropped 
sullenly into a corner, and turning a deaf ear to 
the babble and clamour around him, busied his 
mind in an endeavour to frame some plan of ren- 
dering a service to Dudley, equal to the injury he 
had been the unwitting means of doing him. 

Persons at length came into the bar-room to 
remove the body to another part of the house, in 
order to prepare it for burial. In handling it, a 
leather strap, which had been dangling from the 
feet of the corpse, was accidentally loosened, and 
fell unobserved by all except the quick eye of 
Dodge, upon the floor. He rose from his seat, 
and walked across the room, contriving as he 
passed slily to kick it underneath the table on 
which the body had been lying. The company 
began to disperse soon after the removal of the 
object which had drawn them together, and drop- 
ping off one by one, Nathan Dodge was in a few 
minutes the only person left in the bar-room. 
Picking up the strap and thrusting it in his 
pocket, he also left the tavern and repaired to his 
lodgings, a certain pleased feeling giving great 
elasticity to his step, as he reflected that he had 
succeeded in withdrawing one important article of 
evidence, which might have been used to fix the 
imputed crime upon Dudley. 

During the open and somewhat noisy discussion 
that had been carried on in the bar-room, the same 
event had furnished the topic of low and earnest 
discourse to a smaller number of persons assembled 
in another apartment. Among these was Hugh 
Overton, the brother of the deceased, a young red- 
headed man, a lawyer who had recently established 
himself in the village, and two or three others. 
Various plans for procuring such evidence as 
might lead to a conviction of the person who had 
deprived the hunter of life were proposed; and 
among the measures determined on, it was agreed 
that a party should set out early in the morning 
to examine the margin of the river, near the place 
where the body had been found, with a view to 
discover the “ trail” of the murderer. 
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SIX MONTHS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA. 


A JOURNAL OF INCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING A KESIDENCE 
IN THE KINGDOM OF SHOA. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
Introduction — determine to proceed to Debra Berhan — 
the muscal — preparations for the journey — washing in 
Abyss caanibatitee ee —our travelling 
Gat ok. yg — reach the end of our first 
Tue preceding volumes of my “ Travels in 
_ Southern Abyssinia” terminated very abruptly 
with an account of my being attacked by a severe 
intermittent fever, which confined me to my bed, 
in the town of Aliu Amba, where I then resided. 
As my note-book, in fact, presented during the 
three first weeks of September, 1842, so many 
entries of “no better to-day,” without any other 
remark, I thought it afforded me a good oppor- 
tunity of closing the relation of my adventures, 
which I feared had been unnecessarily and un- 


led to suppose that a continuation, until I reached 
the coast again on my return home, would. be 
favourably received ; and I therefore resume my 
narrative, commencing from the date of the 20th 








cl ae ne agen, 2 val, Ord, Madden. 


profitably prolonged. Since the publication of 
that portion of my travels *, however, I have been 





of September, for the fever paroxysm expected 
upon that day (the usual alternate one of attack) 
not occurring, I concluded that the disease had 
subsided, resolved, at whatever risk of relapse, 
to prepare immediately for a journey to Debra 
Berhan, to witness the celebration of a grand 
national festival, which was to take place in that 
town on the 24th of the month, 

I was induced to act so unadvisedly, by having 
observed the very evident anxiety of the negoos, 
Sahalee Selassee, that I should be present at the 
annual review of all his armed subjects, or muscal, 
as the Abyssinians term this assembly of their 
warriors before the king; and which, in character, 
corresponds exactly with the wapenschaw of the 
ancient feudal system in Britain. Seldom three 
days together elapsed during my illness but mes- 
sengers arrived from the palace, bearing presents 
of wheaten bread, butter, or honey, with numerous 
inquiries as to the state of my health, and whether 
I should be able to attend the muscal. 

The principal motive, I believe, of his Shoan ma- 
jesty for thus desiring my presence, was to watch the 
expression of opinion on my part as to his power, 
and the extent of his resources, which, from the 
information of his courtiers, he was led to suppose 
only excited the ridicule and contempt of the 
Europeans in his country. For my part, how- 
ever, I had always been exceedingly careful, never 
to let the least look or action escape me, which 
would wound the national feelings of my native 
visitors, more especially of those immediately de- 
pendent upon the court, who, I soon perceived, 
made a good market of any indiscretion of the 
sort; for no recommendation to the favour of the 
negoos, was superior to that of having some con- 
versation or transaction of the while men to 
report, which was calculated to throw light upon 
the little understood purposes for our arriving in 
such numbers, and of whose intentions Sahalée 
Selassee entertained the greatest mistrust. 

During the three weeks I was confined to the 
house, my servant Walderheros, under the im- 
pression that I must feel horribly disappointed at 
the little prospect of my being able to witness 
the muscal festival, sometimes endeavoured to 
amuse me by the relation of all the pomp and 

lorious circumstances attending its celebration. 
Ficquently of an evening, after the last meal 
of the day had been disposed of, having first 
secured the outer wicket of my garden enclosure, 
shut tot he crazy door of my house, and stirred®up 
the dry sticks upon the hearth, to create a bright 
blaze, by the light of which, fully equipped as an 
Amhara soldier, he would enact the various dis- 
plays of*a succession of warrior chieftains, triumph- 
ing before the monarch, and whom by-the-bye, 
reclining upon my couch, I was supposed to 
represent, This he would do with great spirit, 
encouraged by my applause, and the merry laugh 
of his young wife, who, sitting upon the ground 
at the head of my bed, with upturned face, eagerly 


interpreted to me the progress and intent of the | 


savage ballet, with which I was being enter- 
tained, It was seldom, however, that Wallata 
Gabriel would choose to be altogether satisfied 
with her husband's histrionic display, and fre- 
quently interrupted him with directions how to 
proceed properly. Sometimes even, getting up, 
she would take his arms, and dressing herself in 7 
tume, with a loud rattle of the spear against t 
shield, throw herself into postures of defiance, of 
rage, and of success, with admirable effect, never 
leaving off until she had quite tired the patient 
Walderheros, whom she insisted should keep up 
the triumphant yellings and whoopings, that her 
display might not lose the martial effect of a 
masculine toned accompaniment. 

__All this day (September 20th) I had lain in 
bed, expecting the paroxysm of my fever to come 
on; but when the sun had set, and I ived 
no symptoms of its approach, I sat up directed 
Wallata Gabriel to bring me some teff bread and 
a little wort, or cayenne pottage, of which I par- 
took, during the repast rene wy servants 
of my determination to start next day 
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for Debra Berhan. The distance between this town 
and Aliu Amba is about thirty miles; and to make 
the journey as easy as possible, I proposed to break 
the distance into three parts, sleeping a night at 
each halting-place. 

Walderheros, who had been sitting upon the 
ground, telling over and balancing inquiringly on 
his hand, each separate ahmulah or saltpiece, that 
formed the change for a dollar he had just been 
obtaining, looked up delighted when he heard ae 
resolution. He was most agreeably surprised, 
and his dark and ill-favoured visage, deeply pitted 
with the small-pox, immediately lighted up; but 
like an old time mouldered mirror, it only re- 
flected, with increased ugliness of feature, the 
joyful emotions of his mind. 

The ahmulahs were quickly deposited in a 
long goat skin bag, and pushed under my bed, 
whilst, with officious attention, he took the dinner 
mat from Wallata Gabriel, whose lap as I lay in 


| bed generally formed my table, and taking her 


place, held up before me the rude dish from off 


' which I was eating. Walderheros, however, was 


no dumb. waiter, for his tongue, ever loosely hung, 
had but a short evening in which to fashion into 
words, ideal hopes despaired of for the two last 
weeks, during which time he had been continually 
employed in thinking, how his chances of court 
favour would be affected, through my inability to 
gratify the negoos by attending the muscal. 

He had now a score of suggestions to make 
upon’the subject of the visit ; and immediately after 
I had coneluded my meal, although quite dark, he 
proceeded to carry a principal one into operation, 
by starting off at once to the house of his wife’s 
father, to re-engage Goodaloo who had left my 
service; for whilst I was confined to the house, 
Walderheros was able to perform every duty that 
was required. After his departure upon this 
errand, Wallata Gabriel, as he had directed her, 
began to prepare the provisions for our journey, 
which consisted of some parched grain and a few 
yards of “ quolima,” or long thin strips of smoke- 
dried raw meat. Quolla, or parched grain, is a 
mixture of wheat, barley, and peas, which are 
scorched together in a large earthenware pan 
over a low red fire. It is an agreeable food 
sprinkled with a little salt, and a small skin bag 
of it hanging from the saddle bow, becomes a 
pleasant resource for occupation, when the traveller 
finds appetite increasing with his ride, upona road 
where there are but few houses of entertainment, 
either for man or beast. 

I did not forget my usual evening dose of Dover's 
powder, which I took in some warmed egged ale, 
and soon subsided into a quiet sleep, although 
quite against the inclination of Wallata Gabriel, 
who, after having put away the scorching pan, sat 
herself down upon the raised rim of the low hearth, 
and began a long tale about the incidents of her 
marriage and bedding with Walderheros; on 
which occasion, I was given to understand, the 
company invited feasted three days, a correspond- 
ing number of bullocks being slaughtered, and 
more than sixty jars of the strongest ale, ex- 
pended in making merry, her friends and those of 
her husband, As, however, I had been invited to 
attend a similar celebration, which was to take 

in the course of a few weeks, when her 
younger sister, Wallata Selassee was to be married 
to a priest, I did not feel sufficiently curious to 
keep awake, only to listen to the apparently inter- 
minable narration of my loquacious companion. 

About midnight I was awakened again by 
Walderheros and Goodaloo, shaking the thong 
fastened door of my house to gain admittance. 
A ressed conversation with Wallata Gabriel 
for a few moments interrupted the stillness of night, 
but as they supposed that I was sleeping, 
were careful not to disturb my repose, and quickly 
disposed themselves for their own rest. 

September 2\st.— It being essentially necessary 
to appear clean and decent at the approaching 
festival, Walderheros, with his “ wandum ” (bro- 
ther) Goodaloo, went down to the stream that 
flows around the west base of the hill of Aliu 
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Amba to wash their clothes, Like upon similar oc- 
easions in more civilised countries; it was a bus. 
tling, unsettled day, and it had also been deter- 
mined that we should start upon our journey as 
soon after tuzziart (3 r. m.) as possible, to reach 
before night the house of Wallata Gabriel's father, 
where we were to sleep. 

The first thing in the morning, Wallata Gabriel 
took six measured handsful of my ration wheat, 
that I received from the governor of the town, 
which she placed ina little straw-basket, and with 
this in her hand, she paraded the hedge-lined, 
crooked lanes of the town, crying out at intervals, 
“ sindee allishe andwort "— wheat in exchange for 
andwort—which is a species of saponaria, growing 
wild in the immediate neighbourhood of Ankobar, 
and in other situations of similar elevation (8000 
feet) above the level of the sea. The blossoms 
and unripe fruit of this plant are gathered in large 
quantities, and being well dried in the sun are 
placed in skin bags, and suspended from the roofs 
of the houses. When required for use, two or 
three handsful are taken out, dried crisp before a 
fire, or in the hot sun. It is then reduced to a 
coarse powder upon the common hand-mill. A 
portion of this, thrown into a wide basin filled with 
water, is quickly dissolved, and the mixture is easily 
raised into a frothy state by agitation with the 
open hand, when it resembles in every respect of 
appearance, as also in its detergent effects, our 
common soapsuds, 

Economy being the order of the day, when 
Wallata Gabriel returned with the andwort she 
had obtained in exchange for the wheat, all the 
dirty clothes in the house were collected together, 
that they might have the benefit of the cleansing 
vegetable. ‘These were placed in a strong thick 
oxhide dried hard in the sun, and being rolled up, 
the huge bundle was poised upon the head of 
Goodaloo, who, leaning upon his staff, proceeded 
to the stream. He was followed by Walderheros 
carrying the powdered andwort in one of my 
towels, and who was dressed in a kind of mas- 
querade habit, for having sent all his clothes to 
the wash, he had borrowed my Scotch plaid, 
which he wore Highland fashion, depending from 
his loins. 

Having no other occupation, very soon after 
they had departed, [ also took my staff and saun- 
tered down to the spot, they had selected to carry 
on their fulling operations. I found them hard at 
work, and as their proceedings seemed to promise 
some amusement, I sat down upon one of the 
large boulders, that were strewed about the grey 
pebbly bottom of a sometimes overflowed portion 
of the bed of the stream. Close under a low 
denuded cliff of hard rock the now scanty waters 
flowed, their troubled surface reflecting with a 
broken and glittering indistinctness, the dark 
shadow of the tangled bushes of kantuffa and 
acacia trees, which overh from the summit of 
the projecting bank. Trailing over their lowest 
branches, and depending far down as if its white 
flowers would drink from the stream, hung long 
runners of a delightfully scented creeper, called 
“ gagotha ;” whilst the blue flowers of an aspiring 
convolvulus decked the remotest twigs, that ren- 
dered the homage of their assistance to the tender 
thing of beauty that clung around them for 
support. Forms of life were not wanting to add 
effect to the scene. Bees in t numbers were 
soaring about, humming delighted around the 
fragrant banquet to which they were invited, and 
with a fastidious instinct seemed to be selecting 
maiden blossoms for priority of attention. But- 
terflies of many colours also fluttered in the warm 
air, displaying with comparative ostentation their 
gaudy liveries before the softer hues of their floral 
rivals; whilst gaily painted beetles buzzed en- 
chanted around tufts of the yellow acacia, scarcely 
ever yenturing beyond a few inches from their 
favourite flower. 

Walderheros, to effect his purposes, had thrown 
up a partial dam of loose stones across the bed of 
the stream, and had so formed a small pool, the 
waters of which were being continually changed. 
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He sat stark naked upon the edge of the rudely 
constructed wall, and bending over his work, with 
hands and feet fast plying » was well 
laving the long cotton clothes, called Shumahoitch, 
that formed my bedclothes. A little on one side 
stood Goodaloo, carrying on his portion of the 
labour, for this purpose having excavated a large 
shallow hole in the sand. ‘This he had lined with 
the oxskin, and filled the irregularly formed basin 
with water, to which he then added the powdered 
andwort. He now selected some of the already 
well rinsed clothes, and placed them in the sapo- 
nacious mixture, into which he also stepped and 
began to maid away with his feet in the most 
determined manner. Having thrown all his own 
clothes into the common heap he was eutirely 
naked, except that from his neck hung down upon 
his back a black sheepskin, the fore-legs of which 
being connected by the feet, formed the loop 
fasteuing in front of his throat. He was certainly 
a curious object to contemplate, for ever very 
quiet and saturnine, as he now stood in his leather 
washing tub, with his clasped hands resting 
behind him upon his loins, the imperturbable 
gravity with which he kept lifting up his spare 
legs, like the alternate cranks of a steam engine, 
was most ludicrous ; and when seeing me amused, 
he extended his own thin lipped mouth, high up 
towards the outer angles of his eyes in a noiseless 
laugh, his appearance altogether reminded me of a 
figure I had seen somewhere of a dancing satyr, 
employed in pressing out the juice of grapes in a 
wine vat. However still Goodaloo generally was, 
Walderheros had always something to say ; so I sat 
talking with him nearly two hours without any 
interruption in his employment, when the clothes 
having been again submitted to the rinsin 
process in the running waters, were duly exami 
and pronounced to be clean. My two washermen 
then proceeded to twist into thick ropes, the 
various garments, to express as much moisture as 
possible, before they were extended upon the clean 
pebbles, where beneath a bright sun they were 
very soon dried. My shirts and white trowsers 
I then folded up myself with every attention to 
detail, on purpose to teach my servants how to do 
it themselves on another occasion, whilst the 
larger shumahs were again twisted, until they 
naturally assumed a double coil, in which con- 
dition they were carefully deposited in large 
goatskin bags, the usual depositories for the best 
apparel of Shoan h 

Again we began to ascend the steep and rugged 
path along the side of the Aliu Amba rock. As 
we passed successively the broad terrace steps, that 
man’s industry has projected from the otherwise 
precipitous cliff, we halted to rest and to exchange 
salutes, with the occupants of the little houses that 
stood upon these hanging gardens. Now a a 
housewife sitting upon the ground, with her bac 
leaning against the wattled wall of her thatched 
home, employed in spinning cotton, would favour 
us with a smiling “ God be with you ; ” or perhaps 
we might lean for a moment upon a garden 
wicket of some more intimate acquaintance, and 
receive -natured advice upon the treatment of 
my fever, by the employment of some popular 
native remedy. 

It was noon before we reached home, and there 
found Wallata Gabriel as usual ining one of 
her lovers. I was exceedingly angry, and at once 
determined that she should accompany us to the 
house of her father, where she should remain 
until our return from the muscal, as I could not 
trust her with the charge of my house during our 
absence. Wibhilteines ier dae nenesiay oft 
step being taken, and I sent him to Miriam's, my 
old landlady, to ask if she would act as 
whilst we were away. ‘They soon returned to- 
gether, Miriam bringing with her little Aincha 
her , about four years old, who ran along 
quite naked at the knee of her mother. Miriam 
immediately to my proposal ; and as I soon 

a shirt into a dévent frock for 
Aincha, by cutting off the collar and sleeves, the 
child made no objection to the arrangement. 
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About tuzziart, the first division of time after 
noon, or 3 r.m., Walderheros and his wife, Goo- 


|} daloo, and myself, started upon our first day’s jour- 


| 
t 


ney. An old Dongola acquaintai'ce who had long 
resided in Shoa, named Hadjji Abdallah, lent me 
his mule; for having so suddenly determined to 
proceed to Debra Berhan, there had been no time 
to send for an animal from the royal stables at An- 
kobar, although my balderabah*, Tinta, had in- 
structed Walderheros, that there was one at my 
service whenever I required it. I would not, 
however, alter my plan of sleeping that night at 
the house of Wallata Gabriel's father, as my servant 
could go from there much more conveniently the 
next morning for the mule, as it was at least three 
miles nearer than from Aliu Amba, 

There was nothing in our road that rendered it 
very interesting ; it ran in a direction that crossed 
several little ridges, which successively overtopt 
each other with the increasing elevation of the 
sloping, scarplike country that characterises the 
provinee of Efat. The road itself was a mere 
footpath. of that irregular and very disreputable- 
looking character, which generally distinguishes 


| short cuts, from those circuitous, but more com- 
| fortable roads, which are constructed on the prin- 


ciple of securing ease, rather than to accelerate 
progress, Onwards, however, we leisurely moved 
along, now with upturned faces contemplating the 
terminal ridge of the table land of Abyssinia, that 
before us, at the height of between two and three 
thousand feet bounded our prospect, at the direct 
distance, of not more than four miles ; and again in 
a few minutes by the alternation of descent we 
should be scanning with well-pleased eyes some 
fertile little valley. green with young corn, and along 
the bottom of which, meandering in a silver line, a 
gently rippling brook, flowed in its course to the 
Hawash. 

Goodaloo, naked save his kilt-like trowsers, that 


_ reached scarcely half way to his knees, moved 


quickly in advance of the party, with a large skin 
bag filled with my bed-clothes, poised on his head, 
As he had never much to say for himself, his usual 


| mode of business on travelling oceasions was to 


hurry on alone in advance, and having reached a 


| pleasant place, where the nodding boughs of some 


natural bower, seemed to invite the wearied tra- 
veller to a rest, down would go the soft bundle 
from his head, and seating himself upon it, my 
melancholy page would await patiently for the 
coming up of the slower-moving, but merrily 


| chatting party, that followed. Wallata Gabriel, 


in a long loose gown of cotton cloth gathered 
around her waist, by a scanty zone of the same 
material, preceded me on the narrow path, with 
careless ease, directing her naked feet among the 
loose stones, and often turning her closely shaven 
head to ask me laughingly, the Amharic names of 
every tree or flower that we passed; whilst Wal- 
derheros, close behind my mule, and redundantly 
clothed in a heavy but spotless legumbegalla, or 
tobe, kept on talking all the way, uninterrupted 
by the remarks of his cheerful helpmate, and lean- 
ing lazily with his spread arms against the two 
extremities of my carabine, which he carried for 
this purpose across the back of his neck. 
Sometimes we halted for a few moments, turn- 


_ ing round to cast a look over the wide expanse of 


thant pn ane 


the low country of Adal, that stretched far away 
to the east. Here and there my extended finger 
would wander across the scene, to point out to my 
inquiring companions the local position of certain 
warlike tribes of Galla, with whom I had become 

uainted in the course of my journey to Shoa, 
and whose predatory exploits in the time of Asfah 
Wassen, the father of the present negoos, were 
frequently the theme of Walderheros’s discourse. 
Occasionally my servant would endeavour to en- 
lighten me upon the subject of the course of cer- 
tain streams that drained the Ahgobbah scarp of 
the table land of Abyssinia, and across which he 
asserted he had travelled on occasions of some 
expeditions made by Sahalee Selassee against 


* 4 court officer ; literally, “master of the door.” 
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Beroo Lobo, the Islam chief of that district, about 
six years previously to my arrival in Shoa. Wal- 
derheros’s geographical ideas, however, were very 
confused; exact and clear upon matters of do- 
mestic economy, and retailing with hearty gust 
wonderful tales of diablerie and fairy land, his 
mind refused to be interested upon subjects con- 
nected with the true appearances of nature. 
Quickly perceiving, however, that my respect for 
individuals, and the offerings of my regard, in 
consequence, were regulated chiefly by the amount 
of information I could obtain from them, Walder- 
heros, with solemn gravity, would sometimes exert 
himself to remember what he had seen in his visits 
to different parts of Shoa. At first he was as po- 
sitive in the correctness of his views, as most igno- 
rant men are, when satisfied that there is but little 
chance of their being detected in error. As Wal- 
derheros talked, however, to a character rather 
dubious of his capability of judging, upon many 
matters that he assumed to be undeniable autho- 
rity, and who would sometimes suggest absurdities 
in his premises that he had not observed before, 
he grew more careful, and became particularly 
cautious never to make positive assertions, but 
left all questions, especially geographical ones, 
open, for the next opportunity of inquiry from 
some one else. Whatever would then be affirmed, 
Walderheros was certain to make it out that he 
had been the first to tell me that it was so; and 
the less right he had to originality of information, 
I observed, the more anxious he seemed to raise 
doubts upon immaterial points, that he might have 
the opportunity of remarking to my probably 
very modest informants, that I was not to be 
easily imposed upon whilst I had such a servant 
as himself, so learned in all matters of law, re- 
ligion, and natural history, to criticise every one’s 
contribution to my general knowledge of the 
country. 

We had sauntered along so much at our ease, 
that the sun was just setting when the little tree- 
surmounted knoll came into sight, upon which 
stood the thatched dwelling of Wallata Gabriel's 
father, We moved on a little more briskly as we 
now approached the end of our journey for the 
day, and were soon winding in Indian file up the 
short, but steep, ascent to the house. Small patches 
of garden ground extended upon the slope on 
either side of the narrow footway, where the tall 
tobacco and red podded cayenne pepper plant were 
cultivated for home consumption, and a thick jun- 
gle of the low Gaisho shrub, the leaves of which 
constitute the bitter ingredient of the native ale, 
surrounded the house; the entrance into which 
being upon the further side, we presented our- 
selves at the door before our approach had been 
in the least suspected. Preparations were just 
being made for the evening's meal, so all the fa- 
mily were assembled ; but every thing was imme- 
diately suspended on our arrival, old and young 
issuing out to salute us. The father, a hale man 
of fifty years, first appeared, followed by a troop 
of nearly naked children, who rushed by the 
more staid mamma, who, holding an infant to her 
breast, stood stooping beneath the low thatch at the 
entrance, to add her expressions of good will and 
welcome to those of the rest of the family. When 
I dismounted, an old male slave trembling with 

came smiling up, and after affectionately kiss- 
ing Wallata Gabriel, took my mule away ; whilst 
I, feeling happy at being so kindly received, soon 
entered the house, and an alga, or bedstead, being 
drawn up alongside of the low hearth, and covered 
with a hide of soft leather, I lay myself down as 
directed by my attentive hosts, and rested myself 
whilst something was being prepared for my 


supper. 
— 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


DOES THE CLIMATE OF A LOCALITY, IN A 
SERIES OF YEARS, UNDERGO ANY PERMA- 
NENT CHANGES ? 


Tue question has been much debated, whether 
the temperature of the crust of the earth, or of 
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the incumbent atmosphere, has undergone any 
perceptible changes since the earliest records, 
either from the efforts of man in clearing away 
forests, draining marshes, and cultivating the 
ground, or from other causes, As the earth is 
continually receiving heat from the sun, it follows 


that, if no caloric is thrown off into surrounding | 
space, its mean temperature must be continually | 


augmenting. It has accordingly been inferred, 
that the increase of temperature is at the rate of 


one degree in eighty years; and thus the changes | 


of climate alleged to have gradually supervened 
during successive ages in many countries, and 
particularly in the west of Europe, are attempted 
to be explained. But many geologists, on the 
other hand, maintain the aoctrine (on the suppo- 
sition that the surface of the earth had a higher 
temperature at the period of the formation of the 
older rocks) of a decreasing superficial temperature 
as the result of radiation. It has been satisfac- 
torily demonstrated by La Place, however, that 
since the days of Hipparchus, an astronomer of 


the Alexandrian school, who flourished about | 


2000 years ago, the temperature of the earth 
cannot have increased or decreased a single de- 
gree, as otherwise the siderial day must have 
become either lengthened or shortened, which is 
not the case. 

The precise results of astronomical observations 
prove that, as any change in the temperature of 
our globe would be attended by a corresponding 
mutation of volume, an alteration in the mo- 
mentum of the revolving mass would follow. 
Were the earth, for instance, to gain, from the 
accession of heat, only a millionth part of linear 
expansion, it would require, to maintain the same 
rotation, an increase of five times proportionally 
more momentum. The diurnal revolution would 
therefore, on this supposition, be retarded at the 
rate of three seconds in a week. But as the 
length of the day has certainly not varied one 
second in a year since the age of Hipparchus, it 
follows that, in the lapse of 2000 years, the mass 
of our globe has not acquired the increased ex- 
pansion due to the sn. est fraction of a degree of 
heat. On the other hand, were there a progressive 
accumulation of ice on the surface of our Polar 
seas, a prolongation of the length of the day would 
be occasioned. 

A question, asked by the learned M. Arago, in 
his instructions to the officers of the exploring 
ship, La Bonita, is— Has the earth, in regard to 
its temperature, arrived at a permanent state? 
The solution of this question, he says, seems to 
require only a direct comparison between the 
mean temperatures of the same place, taken at 
two remote periods, But in reflecting upon the 
effect of local circumstances — in seeing to what 
degree the vicinity of a lake, a forest, a mountain 
naked or wooded, a plain sandy or covered with 
grass, will modify temperature, it is apparent that 











thermometrical data alone will not suffice, unless | 
we can be assured that, between the two periods, — 


this tract of land, and even the surrounding 


country, have not, either in their aspect or mode 
of culture, undergone any material change. This, | 
as is seen, complicates the question very much; | 


for, with positive data, susceptible of exact appre- 
ciation, there become mixed up collateral circum- 
stances before which the philosophic mind rests in 
suspense. M. Arago, therefore, suggests another 
mode, which is free fram complication. This 
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consists in observing the temperature in the open 
sea, remote from continents. Were such meteoro- 
logical data bequeathed from age to age, the 
question would admit of solution. 

[To be continued.), 
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THE LAST NEW NOVEL. 


Rose of Woodlee, or the Merchant Captain; a Tale 
of Seafaring Life. By Maria Bainbridge. 
A. K. Newman and Co, Leadenhall Street. 


Tuts novel is the very latest emanation from 
the Minerva Press. The fair authoress has suc- 
ceeded to the sceptre so long swayed by Regina 
Maria Roche and by Ann of Swansea. We 


| thought the dynasty had become extinct, and that 


| friendly reviews. 


the Minerva Press would never again groan under 
the infliction. The impression was premature, 
and we hasten to correct it. Rose of Wood- 
lee is probably the first of a long series of 
creations, calculated for the consumption of 
obscure provincial libraries, and for the amuse- 
ment of the little misses, who are destined 
to get glimpses of the great world through their 
instrumentality. When Mr. Tegg the book- 
seller, or, more properly, book-huyer, was ex- 
amined before the Parliamentary Committee on 
the law of copyright, he stated, among other 
curious revelations, that he was in the habit of 
buying.new books, such as these, by the cartload, 
upon a general average of about eight pence per 
volume. Eight pence for a half-guinea volume! 
How then, it may be asked, is the edition made 
to pay ? By means of advertisements, puffs, and 
The worthy bibliopoles cal- 


| eulate these matters to a nicety; and our dear 
| public is a confiding creature, ever ready to give 


credence to the critic who professes to have pe- 
rused the work, upon which he delivers ex cuthedru 
his decision. If the publisher, by the aid of favour- 
able “ notices,” can dispose of a certain portion of 
the edition so as to cover expenses and yield a profit, 


, the-remainder may be delivered over to the whole- 


sale buyer, to be sub-divided and sold under some 
tempting advertisement, like the following :— 
“ Cracucatine Lisaary ror 251. A Collection of 
500 new Novels to be sold,” &c, &c. In the instance 
of the book before us, this will most probably be 
the case; and we scruple not to lay bare the secrets 
of the prison house, because we believe that this 
reckless trading spirit, and the love of Mammon 
by which it is engendered and directed, is caleu- 
lated to poison at the spring. head the fountains of 
knowledge, Narorzon called us, by way of 
reproach, “a nation of shopkeepers.” Youxa 
Exotanp has more recently put herself in battle 
array against our “ Venetian constitution.” If 
the old sarcasm has any point, or the new crusade 
apy power, it is against the abuse, not the use, of 
our privileges. Commerce has made England 
what she is—an empire upon whose shores the sun 
never sets. But if the peddling, “ get money, my 
son” principle be allowed to expand itself, without 
restriction, by the compound multiplication of 
books, with reference to quantity alone, and as 
mere pecuniary speculations, then, according to 
our creed, and in this one case, is the satire a stain— 
the arrow is barbed, and carries poison upon its 
point, 

So much for the general question. Rose of 
Weoodlee is introduced with the usual flourish of 
trumpets; but although the authoress luxuriates in 
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a glib and flowing style, she is nevertheless visited 
by doubt and compunction. In the short preface 
to her work, she tells the reader, that though the 
incidents may startle him by their extravagance, 


they are nevertheless founded on fact; and we 
know upon still higher authority, 


That truth is strange, stranger than fiction. 


She also apologises for writing a tale of sea- 
faring life in the adventures of a merchant captain, 
and naively confesses that she has no personal ac- 
quaintance with the sea beyond a steam trip below 
bridge, peradventure to Gravesend or Sheerness. 
But she has evidently studied “ Norie,” or some 
short cut to nautical knowledge ; for she describes 
storms, and tempests, and shipwreck, and death — 
gives voyages from Liverpool to South America, 
and from London to Caleutta — describes what the 
French call the equipage and economy of ships, from 
an oyster boat to an East Indiaman, and the respec- 
tive duties of the captain and the crew — is ready 
to box the compass with the steersman —to take 
a pull at the tep-sail halyards with the foretopmen, 
and splice the main-brace with the boatswain, It 
would not be gallant to criticise the seamanship 
of the fair authoress, but we may be permitted to 
give a sample of her style. ~ A conversation in the 
dog-watch is thus described : — 

When the soft, pathetic moonlight fell upon 
the brow of ocean (!), lending its even serenity to 
every bosom (!!), he and I would often walk the deck 
together and hold long conversations —ever about 
you. He praised your beauty to me, and told me 
of your mental and moral perfections ; the first 
I had known —the others believed; and the 
theme was scarcely less grateful to himself than 
me. 

Rose of Woodlee is the daughter of Farmer 
Morgan, the younger son of a distinguished (!) 
family. She goes to London, and becomes a pupil 
to her Aunt Massiter, a fashionable milliner; is 
in love with Frank Merivall, the son of Farmer 
Merivall of Standfield; makes a conquest of the 


rich jeweller Mr. Moneypenny, and another swain, | 


Mr. Dennison, who is described as way-faced 
and pale, bilious and interesting; rejects the 
two last lovers, and accepts Frank, who goes to 
sea with the understanding that their union is to 


be postponed till he becomes Captain Merivall. | 7 seta deh ccteuiniclh « éikd Wiaad duane ciatll 
Before his return to England, a rumour reaches | ee oPt t : 


her that he is about to marry a Brazilian lady at 
Rio Janeiro. She believes the rumour, and in 
revenge consents to accept the hand of Mr. Mon- 
travers, a merchant and old shipmate of Frank's, 
who in the very nick of time proposes for her, 
All these incidents occur in the space of one year, 





return to India and become his bride ; accepts the | 
“ invite,” and arrives in time to find him the hus. | 
band of another; brings an action for “ breach of 
promise,” and recovers 3000/. damages; declines 
another husband in the person of Dr. Beverley, 
and again takes her departure from the East. On 
the voyage home, broken in constitution and 
wounded in spirit, she finds that her old lover 
Montravers is a shipmate ; he again proposes, but 
she refuses to listen to the “ voice of the charmer ;” 
and, after confiding her daughter to his charge, is 
washed from the poop in a storm, which, strange 
to say, touches no one else. Montravers performs 
the duty of a parent to the young child, and 
ultimately marries his ward —he being nearly 
half a century old, and she seventeen. 

We have no space for extracts, or for further 
comment, and must refer the reader to the work, 
if, after our short analysis, he desires further ac- 
quaintance with it. If the story is founded on 


| fact, as the writer assures us, we can only repeat 





and before tie heroine has reached the age of | 


“ sweet seventeen.” It will be seen, therefore, 
that there is no lack of stirring events. The 
wedding-day is fixed, the dresses prepared, when 
Frank unexpectedly returns still a bachelor, Expla- 
nations take place, Mr. Montravers is sent to the 
right about, Frank is installed in his place, and 
ultimately Rose of Woodlee becomes Mrs, Cap- 
tain Merivall. She accompanies her husband in 
his various voyages in the capacity of chief mate ; 
is detained by fever at Caleutta, where she gives 


_birth to a daughter; loses her husband by the 


same disease on his return voyage; is invited by 
Mr. Everard, “a member of council,” after a 
decent delay, to resume the bonds of wedlock ; re- 
fuses him, and returns to England, where she 
finds that “ friends look eold and foytyne frowns :” 
receives a letter from Everard, pressing her to 
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| that truth is strange, ay, passing strange, stranger 


than any fiction — Veritas prevalebit ! 


Fouqué's Translated Works: — Rosaura; Wild 
Love; The Oak of the Idols; Wild Terror. 


Burns, Portman Square. 


Ir cannot be denied that Fouqué is an author 
of talent, who well understands how to excite and 
fix the attention of his readers by complicated 
accidents, plots, and other romantic requisites, 
Though not a first-rate writer, he shows a good 
knowledge of the human mind and character, and 
carries hii readers into feelings of passion and 
sympathy at his will. But he seems to forget one 
necessary ingredient of romance —“ the bad ; " he 


| gives us the strongest rays of a brilliant sun and 


no shadow, wherein to enjoy those rays. His 


| mind seems so fully penetrated with piety, that it 


could not engender the phantom of evil. Lut one 
passion alone will never rouse us to great actions ; 
if the love of one object is great, it will be in- 
creased by the fear or the hatred of another. The 
two great levers of human feelings and actions 
to be understood by our author. We might point 
out several other imperfections, but the author's 
tendency being very praiseworthy, and his novels 


| amongst the most harmless ever written, we can 
| safely recommend him to our younger readers. 


Bad example they will certainly never find in any 
of his chaste writings. We cannot pass this op- 
portunity without expressing surprise at seeing 
inferior German writers translated again and again 
into foreign languages, whilst the great German 
novelists are left untouched. What literary 
German can see without surprise, that a Schop- 
penhauer (whose only merit is a good style), a | 
Hahn-Hahn, a Pichler, &e., considered worthy 
of being transmitted to foreign nations ; whilst the 
great Tick, the witty Wieland, the immortal Hauff, 
who would, perhaps, have equalled the Great | 
Unknown if death had not withdrawn him too soon — 
from his successful career, the observant Vander | 
Velde (the German Waiter Scott), the neat and | 
profound Zschokke, are left under the dust of 
libraries, and not given to the English public, who 
would undoubtedly receive them with wellemerited 
applause, 
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A NEW MEMOIR OF THE DUKE 
OF MONMOUTH. 

The Life, Progresses, and Rebellion 
of James Duke of Monmouth By 
George Roberts, author of the “ His- 
tory of Lyme Regis.” 2 vols. Lon- 
don: Longman and Co. 1844. 


Tare author of this work, an excel- 
lent and simple-minded schoolmaster 
of Lyme Regis in Dorsetshire, is the 
Dugdale and Pennant of his native 
county. Jonathan Oldbuck himself 
could not be more enthusiastic, nor 
Dr. Dryandust more quaint and curious 
in small matters than our worthy Mr. 
Roberts. His is the delightful instinct 
of gathering materials for the correc- 
tion of present, and the additional per- 
spicuity of future, history, He travels 
like a worm through the shelves of 
the archives of the ancient families of the west: 
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TES CHESNUT TREE IN WHITE LACKINOTON PARK, 


We have charged the author with simplicity — | 


he lays his information in a mass before us, and | will it be believed that, in translating De Gram- 


leaves to abler and clearer heads the deducing 
the moral, and the purpose, and the meaning 
from the mass of his accumulated intelligence. 
Jesse Rural, as pourtrayed by Farren in Mr. 
Bourcicault’s new comedy, is not more at a loss 
nor more bewildered in the saloons of fashion, the 
gay bustle of the opera, and the love manceuvres 
of widows and young lords, than is our Mr. 
Roberts in the intrigues, the gallantry, and the 
mixed politics of the court of Charles II. “ Those 
made roaring time,” as Bishop Burnet calls them, 
“ when all men of affairs were drunk from morning 
to night,” are too much for the good school- 
master’s brain; he cannot make out who was 
right and who was wrong ; thinks Charles a kind 
father, James an honest and truthful man, Shaftes- 
bury a subtle politician, Monmouth a brave and 
faithful spirit, Grey a bold soldier, Sidney a con- 
spirator, Russell justly condemned, and the Prince 
of Orange a well-meaning man throughout, and 
all and each of them the contrary by turns. 
Once, however, in his native county and its vicinity, 
under the sweet chesnut tree at White Lackington, 
in peaceful Langhart, at noisy Philip’s Nestor, 
on dark Sedgemoor and its fatal pine, at Langleat 
Hall, with “ Tom of Ten Thousand,” or talking 
of.Queen Elizabeth and the two hundred bache- 
lors who welcomed her, all dressed in white linen 
shirts and trousers, into Stafford, 
then is Mr. Roberts in his element, 
and tells us story after story, and 
one family tradition after another, 
until we see once more, in bodily 
presence, the furious rout, the bloody 
dragoons inflamed with drink, and 
raging with victory, driving with 
oaths through the frightened village, 
bursting in on the family at the 
manor house, and cutting down the 
fiying rebels; the bloody assize, too, 
and the ferocious Jeffreys find in our 
author a fit historian. His narra. 
tive in this part (culled in the 
main from Tutchin, whose rare work 
under that title is now before us) 
is authenticated by many curious 
notes from euthenticated sources, and 
many a family tradition, such as that 
of “The Bright Sword.” 
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BRIDGWATER TOWER, 
mont’s well-known character of Monmouth — 
“ Toutes les bonnes mines de la cour en furent 
effacées, et toutes les bonnes fortunes a son ser- 




























































vice. I) fit les plus chéres delices du 
roi; mais il fut la terreur universelle 
des époux et des amants” — will it, 
we say, be believed, that so thoroughly 
simple-minded is Mr. Roberts, as to 
translate “ bonnes fortunes” into “all 
the great matches were at his service.” 
We shall not go into the detail of 
the romantic history, or fatal fortunes, 
of the Duke of Monmouth, whose fate 
and character are not among the least 
curiosities of history. Take, for in- 
stance, a few points only of his bril- 
liant life. His mother, Lucy Waters, 
was the mistress of Algernon Sidney, 
of whose execution for treason Mon- 
mouth was the principal cause, by his 
confession of the Rye House Plot, to 
secure his own pardon. He lost his: 
first battle by the cowardice (said to 
be intentional) of Lord Grey, the an- 
cestor of the Tankerville family, whose 
wife he had debauched. He was defeated at 
Sedgemoor by Lord Feversham (the nephew of 
Turenne), with whose betrothed, Lady Harriet 
Wentworth, he had eloped; and his own wife, 
the heiress of Buccleugh (from whom are de- 
scended the present family), was said, in the scandal 
of the times, to be too great a favourite with James, 
Duke of York and King of England. He was 
the only human creature that Charles II, seemed 
to care for, and yet was said, on competent evi- 
dence, not to be his son but Sidney's. He was 
played off by the Whig party against the court in 
Charles's life — was the most popular man of his 
day—the hero of Dryden's poem, “ Absalom and 
Achitophel”—the great favourite of the citizens 
of London—the idol of all classes of the king- 
dom; yet did he live a profitless life, and die an 
ignoble death. His weakness and vanity led him 
to ingratitude, to attempted parricide and declared 
rebellion. He had not one redeeming point in 
his character — not even a desire for liberty. He 
had the vice, as well as the pride, of the aris- 
tocratical party, with the fierceness and careless- 
ness of consequences in carrying out a theory of 
government, which distinguished the great repub- 
licans of the age— Lord Russell and Colonel 
Algernon Sidney, After the death of Shaftesbury, 
his whig adviser, he lost boldness, policy, and 
confidence. His steps were uncertain, and his 
path hollow. He plunged into rebellion without 
preparation, conducted it without 
courage, and came out of it with- 
out honour. We must do Mr. 
Roberts the justice of extracting 
some few of those interesting local 
traditions in which his latter pages 
abound. Many of these are yet 
almost matter within human me 
mory. “My father,” says a friend 
to us, “said to me, that his grand- 
mother told his mother of her re-— 
membering the Battle of Worcester, 
and her alarm at Keynsham when 
Monmouth’s ‘ ragged troopers’ and 
«scythemen’ came into the town, on 
their march towards Bristol.” We 
ourselves, in the year 1830, saw an 
old man at Abingdon, in Berkshire 
—a mason, still hale, and mounting 
a ladder every day — whose father was 
born sixteen years before the death of 
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Charles IJ. This man, be it noticed, had himself 
been born when his father was seventy — a fact 
of which instances are not rare, as in the case of 
the present Lord Leicester and the late Thomas 
Campbell the poet, whose father was seventy-nine 
at his birth. But a truce with old men’s tales, 
and let us dig up from the mine of ancient story 
to be found in Mr. Roberts's pages. 
THE LEGEND OF THE BRIGHT SWORD. 


Whilst Feversham was entertaining himself 
with the execution of the prisoners, many of his 
officers returned to Weston, and without ceremony 


' went into the different houses and ordered re- 
| freshment. One, an ill-bred ruffian, went into 


the family-house of the Bridges, which had been 
so recently the head-quarters of his general, who, 
though not a welcome guest, had received all the 
attentions due to a stranger, by the rules of old 
English hospitality. ‘The intruder hastened through 
the great hall to the parlour, where the ladies 
were assembled, and had not recovered from the 
fright which the long continued sound of the 


| great guns had occasioned. After having made 


use of the most ungentlemanlike expressions, the 
armed and cowardly miscreant proceeded to offer 
a gross insult to the lady of the mansion, when 
her daughter, Miss Mary Bridge (between eleven 
and twelve years of age), drew his sword and 
stabbed him to the heart. She was brought be- 
fore Colonel Kirke, and tried by a court-martial, 
when the fair, young, and interesting heroine was 
not only honourably acquitted, but also received 
an order that the sword should be given to her, 
and that it should descend to the future Mary 
Bridges of the family. The relic is now in the 
possession of Miss Mary Bridge of Bishop’s Hull, 
near Taunton, who bears on her seal, “ Mary 
Bridge, 1685,” surmounted by an exact repre- 
sentation of “ the sworde.” 


This is a noble story and certainly a new one 
— the bold spirit of the child, the occasion of its 
exercise, and the court-martial before the fierce 
officers“ Kirke’s Lambs,” be it remembered — 
would have formed an episode worthy of Sir 
Walter Scott’s pen, had he taken up the subject 
of Monmouth for an historical novel, as was said 
to have been his intention. 


THE MAZEPPA OF THE WEST, 

When the battle of Sedgemoor was won, a 
cruel act of wanton barbarity was committed upon 
a prisoner. “A very fine young man, holding 
an ensign’: commission in the Duke's army, was 
amongst the prisoners; and it was represented to 
Feversham that he could show extraordinary feats 
of agility. With a promise of saving his life, he 
submitted to be stripped, when one end of a halter 
was fastened round his neck, and the other round 
that of a wild young colt. They started at a 
furious rate at Bussex Rhine, in Weston, and the 
horse fell exhausted by the side of his ill-fated 
companion, at Brinsfield Bridge, in Chedzoy, a 
distance of three quarters of a mile, when the 
young man, worn down with fatigue, claimed his 
pardon, but the inhuman general ordered him to 
be hanged with the rest on the fatal Bussex 
tree.” 

The natives of the Zoylands speak of the 
“ White Lady,” who was long seen about the 
great grave, dressed in white, and who died, bereft 
of reason, at Weston. She was the betrothed of 
this young soldier. 

THE GRAVE, 

Not far from Bussex is the great grave, in 
which the unfortunate slain were buried; and, 
horrid to relate, many who were mortally 
wounded, instead of being taken to the church 
with their fellow-sufferers, were stripped with the 
dead, thrown into the trench, and held down by 
some of the inhuman éoldiers, whilst others threw 
in sufficient earth to cover them. It is supposed 
the grave was a circular dike, as the centre of the 
mound has been opened, and no remains found ; 
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but a man a few years since was employed to 
dig near it, when he discovered an immense num- 
ber of bones in a very high state of preservation, 


We now come to another cruel story, having | to the right of the road from 


a more happy termination. 


JOHN SWAIN’S LEAP. 


The locality is the property of George Warry, 
Esq., who has recently restored the original stones, 


Glastonbury, that mark John Swain’s Leap. , 





John Swain was a native of Shapwick; he was 
taken “ in his bed a few nights after the fight by two 
of Kirke’s dragoons, who on the following morning 
were marching him to Bridgwater. His young 





wife and two children, attended by several of the. 
villagers, followed him; and when he arrived at 
that part of the parish called Loxley Wood, he 
fell on his knees, and petitioned that the prayer of 





a father doomed to death might be heard, and that | granted, when he ran and took three suceessive 


he might be allowed to show “how far he could 
leap, that his children, when grown up, might 
keep him in remembrance.” His prayer was 








leaps; and before the soldiers had recovered from 
their astonishment, he had entered the adjoini 
coppice, which was so thickly wooded and full of 
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| swamps as to render it impossible for the horses 


to follow. He remained in the ditches of the 
neighbourhood until the time of slaughter was 
overpassed, when he returned to his happy family.” 

Our readers will remember in the charming 
tale of the “ Amber Witch” (where minute particu- 
larity reminds us all of “ Robinson Crusoe, ” the 
author of which, Daniel Defoe, was by the by one of 


| the first volunteers for the duke in the rebellion), 
| the description of the army o' Gustavus Adolphus 
in its march towards Germany, and the solemn 


and majestic gravity of the enthusiastic troops on 
their way to fight for their religion —let them 
contrast that picture with the following description 
of the entry of the king's troops into Somerset. 
The regular army inspired great fear in the 


minds of the quiet inhabitants of the town of 


Somerset. Whiting, the Quaker, who, when the 
whole population was engaged in, or deprecating 
the evils of war, was making love at Somerton, 
stood aghast at the newly-arrived forces. He 
writes“ And there came down the Queen's 

rds (as they said), under the Lord Churchill, 
into the parish, and terror marched before them, 
(for we could hear their horses grind the ground 
under their feet, almost a mile before they came), 
and "twas reported there were six houses to be 
burnt.”"—— Alas! the Quaker’s dear friend, Sarah 
Hurd'’s house was one: it was not to be con- 
sumed by Cupid's torch. “ There was,” laments 
Whiting, “a papist in the parish, a base, wicked 
fellow, whe owed Sarah Hurd money, and was 
thought to be a very ill jnstrument by informing, 
so that she was in great danger; but through the 
Lord's mercy was preserved ; for when they came 
to the cross, near her house, they inquired for 
Captain Tucker's (who was out with the duke), 
and went and ransacked his house, cutting and 
tearing the beds, bangings. and furniture, to pieces, 
shaking out the feathers, and carrying away the 
bed sticks, and what else they could; letting out 
the beer, wine, and cider about the cellar ; setting 
fire to a barn that joined the dwelling-house, to 
set that on fire also, but being a stone-tiled house 
it did not burn that! and so making what spoil, 
and carrying away what they could, they returned 
to Somerton ” 


Mr. Gould, of Somerton, who died at a great 
age, about 1826, used to relate the account of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, given him when on the 
laps of his aunts Molly and Betty Tucker. One 
animated story was, their being in Somerton 
church, at service, when the drums beat upon the 
arrival of the Royalist army. ‘The effect pro- 


_ duced upon the congregation was awful; they 
| rushed out of the church, painfully sensible that 
| war was at their doors. Many went never to 


_ return. 


To bury their money was the business 


| of all classes. This accounts for so much being 


| houses, &c. 


cn 


found since that period, in pulling down old 
See the “ History of Lyme Regis” 
for the discovery of a large sum, and various local 
accounts. 


We may add to this a passage, which occurs 
immediately after the “Legend of the Bright 
Sword ;” it refers to the village of Weston. 

It is said, that the first time common sweariag 
was heard in this retired village was, when, after 
the fight, the King’s d ns rode through the 
street in pursuit of fugitives, erying “D—n ye, 
keep fast your doors and windows, for we know 
not our friends from our foes.” 

One extract of the horrors of the “ Bloody 
Assize,” and we conclude for the present. 

HORRORS OF THE BLOODY AssizE. 

Jeffreys’ whole progress might be traced by the 
carnage he left behind him. Every tower and 
steeple were set round with the heads of traitors. 
Wherever a road divided, a gibbet served for an 
index; and there was scarcely a hamlet, how- 
ever obscure, to which one limb at Jeast was not 
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sent, that those who survived might never lose 
sight of their departed friends, nor the remembrance 
of their crime or punishments. The following 
description of the beautiful west country disfigured 
by Jeffreys is very striking: “He made all the 
West an Alcedama; some places quite de- 
populated, and nothing to be seen in ‘em but 
forsaken walls, unlucky gibbets, and ghostly car- 
cases. The trees were loaden almost as thick 
with quarters as leaves; the houses and steeples 
covered as close with heads as at other times 
frequently in that country with crows or ravens. 
Nothing could be liker hell than all those parts ; 
nothing so like the devil as he. Cauldrons 
hissing, carcases boiling, pitch and tar sparkling 
and glowing, blood and limbs boiling, and tearing 
and mangling; and he the great director of all, 
and, in a word, discharging his place who sent 
him, the best deserving to be the king's late 
chief justice there, and chancellor after, of any 
man that breathed since Cain or Judas.” 

Lord Lowther writes that the stench was so 
great, that the ways were not to be travelled, whilst 
the horror of so many quarters of men, and the 
offensive stench of them, lasted; of which Ken, 
the Bishop of Bath and Wells, wrote a most 
pathetical letter to his Majesty. 

A copy of a warrant from the high sheriff to 
the officers of Bath will fully explain the whole 
form and apparatus required to execute the sen- 
tences passed upon the prisoners : — 


Edward Hobbes, Esq., 
Shereiffe of ye Countie 
aforesaid, to the Conbles and other his Maties 
Officers of the Cittie and Burrough of Bath, 
greeting: Whereas I have recd. a warrt. under 
the hande and seale of the right Honble. the 
Lord Jeffreys for the executing of several Rebells 
within your said Cittie. These are therefore to 
will and require yow immediately on sight hereof 
to erect a Gallows in the most publicke place of 
yor said Cittie to hang the said Trators on, and 
that yow provide halters to hang them with, a 
sufficient number of faggots to burne the Bowells 
of fower Trators, and a furnace or cauldron to 
boyle their heads and quarters, and salt to boyle 
therewith, halfe a Bushell to each Traytor, and 
tarr to tarr ym with, and a sufficient number of 
speares and poles to fix and place their heads and 
quarters: and that yow warne the owners of 
fower Oxen to be ready with a dray and wayne, 
and the said fower Oxen, at the time hereafter 
mentioned for exeeusion, and yow yorselves, 
togeather with a guard of fortie able men att the 
least, to be present on Wednesdey morning next 
by eight of the clock, to be aiding and assisting 
to me, or my deputie, to see the said rebells 
executed. 

“ Given under my Seal of Office, this 16th day 
of November, A°. 1° 


“ Somersetshire. 


* Jacost SecunpL 
“ 1685. 
“ You are also to provide 
an Axe and a Cleaver for 
the quartering the said Re- 
bells. 


“* Epwarp Hopsnes, Vice.” 


In January, 1686, a grant was made to Anne 
Duchess of Buccleugh, the ill-used widow of the 
Duke of Monmouth, and her heirs, of Moor Park, 
and lands lying in Rickmansworth, county Herts, 
forfeited to his Majesty by the attainder of the 
late James Duke of Monmouth. The duchess 
was a distinguished protectress of poetical merit, 
which was evinced to Dryden and Gay. The 
latter became her secretary. The duchess is said 
to have been very amusing and wiity, but pos- 
sessed of little sincerity. She governed the Duke 
of York, and made him do several things for her 
husband which he repented of. 

The duchess married, secondly, in May, 1688, 
Charles third Lord Cornwallis, who was distin- 
guished as one of the most accomplished gentle- 
men of the age, and who was afterwards in King 
William's especial favour. It should, however, 











be mentioned,"that in the “ Memoirs of Grammont” 
this nobleman is spoken of as extravagant and a 
gambler, The Duchess of Monmouth bore him 
a son and two daughters. She survived him, and 
died February 6. 1732, aged 81, and was buried 
at Dalkeith. To the last she was ‘resolute in 
asserting her right to be treated as a princess of 
the blood. ‘There are six portraits of the duchess. 

The victorious monarch James caused two 
medals, which have been called “ savage ” ones, to 
be struck on this occasion. 

On the first was his own head, Aras ad scepira 
tuemur. Reverse — ‘I'wo headless trunks of Mon- 
mouth and Argyle, Ambitio malesuada ruit. 


out any inseription. Reverse— A young man 
falling in the attempt to climb a rock with three 
crowns on it, under which was the following 
truly ridiculous motto, Swperi risere. 

Among the records of the Order of the Garter 
in Latin, deposited in St. George's Hall, is an ac- 
count of the manner in which the Duke of Mon- 
mouth’s banner was taken down by command of 
James II. ‘The heralds attended with a concourse 
of common people, when the banner was kicked 
out of the western door into a ditch then near the 
church. 

The followers read with intense feelings the 
elegy printed shortly after his death : — 

Come, mortals, come, now set yourselves to weep ; 
Is not your glorious Monmouth gone to sleep ? 
Send us some tears, you Indians, from your shore, 
For it's our grief that we can weep no more, &c. 

The old people, who are just departed, were 
wont to repeat the following lines, not more dog- 
grel than apocryphal : — 

— although a little place, 
think it wondrous pretty ; 
If ‘tis my fate to wear the crown, 
I'll make o1 it a city. 

Having thus continued the narrative with no 
little detail through the capture, execution, and 
interment of the Duke of Monmouth, it femains 
to be shown how the great mass of his followers 
never believed that their darling duke was dead. 
They remained for years in expectation of Mon- 
mouth’s second coming, more great, more glorious, 
more irresistible than ever. Such has occurred 
to other popular characters in many countries. 
‘The memory of Joan of Arc was long endeared to 
the French people. In the year 1436, five years 
after she had been burnt alive, advantage was 
taken of this feeling by a female impostor, who 
was acknowledged by Joan of Are’s two surviving 
brothers. 
hailed her in two visits as the heroine returned. 

Many thousands of the people of the West could 


Se. i 
cond medal: Obverse — Monmouth’s head, with- | 





Stranger still, the city of Orleans | 


hardly be ever made to believe that Monmouth | 


was really dead, but continued long in hopes of 
seeing him again in a triumphant manner. A 
strange variety of wild and extravagant stories 
were told and believed upon this occasion; but 
that which went the farthest, and appeared the 
most plausible to the vulgar, was a strong report 
spread abroad, that there were five seléct persons, 
so like the Duke of Monmouth, and dressed so 
alike, that they could scarcely be distinguished 
one from another ; and that they were all bound 
under a most solemn oath, in case any of them 
should be taken and put to death, not to discover 
his being the real Duke of Monmouth. One of 
these five had the fortune to be taken after the 
defeat, and was put to death upon Tower Hill, so 
that the government was tricked by some one who 
personated the duke. Accordingly, it was given 
out, both in print and writing, “ that the Duke 
of Monmouth is not really dead, but only with- 
drawn, till the harvest be over, and then his friends 
shall see him again ina much better condition 
than ever they did yet.” 

The sprightly St. Foix printed at Amsterdam, 
in 1762, a small pamphlet, to prove:that the Duke 
of Monmouth was the famous man with the “ Iron 
Mask.” Hume having remarked that the duke's 
party flattered themselves that somebody else was 
executed in his stead, the French writer asserts, 
with more confidence than authority, that one of 

























his. officers, taken after the battle, was his sub- 
stitute; and that a great lady, having gained 
certain persons to open his coffin, after viewing 
his right arm, exclaimed, “ "Tis not he!” Some 
other vague reports, with the tradition of Pro- 
vence, that the person confined at St. Marguerite 
was a Turkish prince named Macmouth, a name 
easily corrupted from Monmouth, are the only 
authorities for this new system. Hutchins, in a 
note to his “ History of Dorset,” refers to this 
subject. I have recently discovered in the ar- 
chives of the corporation an entry, which proves 
the existence at Lyme of the same opinion, that 
the duke had not suffered, and the belief as to the 
particulars of the execution, at which another in- 
dividual was supposed to have been substituted. 


——____<>———_— 


THE MAGA7I* ES FOR DECEMBER. 


Tae Macazines ror Decemaes are rather below 
average quality. The New Monthly is as dull as 
December ditch-water; and, if we except the 
gross extravagance and cool falsehoods unblush- 
ingly printed in the so-called “ 'Talleyrand Papers,” 
there is not a line to excite even distaste. Flat, 
flatter, flattest, is the order of quality of the 
papers. Poetry by Eliza Cook, morality by 
Talleyrand, and wit by a marchioness — the 
weight of dulness can no deeper sink. Auns- 
wortn’s Macazine is much better. The editor 
continues his “ Revelations of London,” and con- 
cludes his “ Court of Queen Anne.” Charles 
Mackay, who has wisely left the all-night gas- 


| lighted labours of a London sub-editor to vitalise 
| in the bodily enjoyment of a Highland land-agent, 


contributes a wise saw in rhymes worth learning. 


LITTLE FOOLS AND GREAT ONES. 
When at the social board you sit, 
And pass around the wine, 
Remember, though abuse is vile, 
That use may be divine: 
That Heaven, in kindness, gave the grape 
To cheer both great and small ; — 
That little fools will drink too much, 
But great ones not at all. 


And when in youth’s too fleeting hours, 
You roam the earth alone, 

And have not sought some loving heart 
That you may make your own: — 

Remember woman's priceless worth, 
And think, when pleasures pall, — 

That little fools will love too much, 
But great ones not at all, 


And if a friend deceived you once, 
Absolve poor human kind, 

Nor rail against your fellow man 
With malice in your mind ; 

But in your daily intercourse, 
Remember, lest you fall, — 

That little fools confide too much, 
But great ones not at all. 


In weal or woe, be trustful still ; 
And in the deepest cate 

Be bold and resolute, and shun 
The coward foe Despair. 

Let work and hope go hand in hand ; 
And know, whate’er befall, 

That little fools may hope too much, 
But great ones not,at all. 


In work or pleasure, love or drink, 
Your rule be still the same, 

Your work not toil, your pleasure pure, 
Your love a steady flame. 

Your drink not maddening, but to cheer, 
So shall your joy not pall, 

For little fools enjoy too much, 
But great ones not at all. 


Fraser has a continuation of the Shakspearian 
gossip, which enriched the November number. 


The writer promises to be unique in the literary 
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walk he has evidently chalked out for himiself; 
and if he takes as much pains, and brings as much 
careful research, good sense, and scholarly feeling 
to bear on other pilgrimages to poets’ tombs, his 
series of essays will deserve collection into a 
volume. Some extracts will be read with pleasure, 
since they refer to 


THE RURAL SCENES OF SHAKSPEARE’S YOUTH. 


In Mr. Knight's “ William Shakspeare, a Bio- 
graphy,” there is a very useful little map of the 
Shakspeare localities about Stratford. Put this 
in one pocket, a Shakspeare in another, and 
Wheler’s history in your hand, and you are well 
set up for a week at Stratford, if you have Mr. 
Knight's biography and Mr. Collier's life to refer 
to at your inn. ‘Take our word for it, you will 
be well repaid if you start with the true spirit of 
a pilgrim informed, and, better still, of one willing 
to be informed. 

Three miles from Stratford lies Snitterfield. 
John Shakspeare the poet’s father, was a Snitter- 
field man; and Mary Arden, the mother of the 
poet, brought property in Snitterfield, as part of 
her fortune, to her husband. Go, then, by all 
means, and see Snitterfield ; and if you love poetry, 
think, when at Snitterfield (nay, smile not!), of 
Richard Jago, once viear of Snitterfield and the 
poet of Edge Hill. Shenstone, who knew him 
at Oxford, used to visit him by stealth Shen- 
stone was a commoner, and Jago only a sizer; 
and it was thought beneath the dignity of a com- 
moner to be intimate with a student of that rank. 
Jago, who died in 1781, acquired and maintained 
through life the friendship of Shenstone. His 
“ kdge Hill” is no every-day production. 

Once at Snitterfield, Clopton House is not far 
off; but you may miss it if you are not on the 
alert, for it is nestled in woods, and not easily 
seen. The main fabric of the building is of the 
age of Shakspeare ; and the whole house conveys, 
with its porches and gables, bay-windows and tall 
chimneys, a goodly notion of the home of the 
Clopton family in the days of Elizabeth. 

Ingon Meadow, too, is at hand; and here, when 
at Clopton,.you may wend still further, and climb 
the not very steep hill of Welcombe. The three 
spires of Coventry are seen from this hill. 

Go to Shottery through the fields, barely a 
mile; a short walk even for an invalid. Anne 
Hathaway, the wife of the world’s William Shaks- 
speare, was a Shottery girl. Here they will show 
you a cottage which she is said to have lived in, 
and a kind of second-best bed, very richly carved, 
wherever carving could be put, for it has a tester 
of wood, carved and panelled in the elaborate 
manner of Elizabeth's age. But this is not all; 
here you may see—but not without asking to see 
—for the modest, though poor, inhabitants thrust 
nothing before you—a sheet and pillow-case, soft, 
and homespun, with the seams of open work in 
the manner of hem-stitch. This may have been 
the second-best bed (nor is the conjeeture a wild 
one) that Shakspeare bequeathed to his wife, and 
which Anne Hathaway, on the death of her hus- 
band, removed from New Place to her native 
Shottery. We have seen many conjectures ten 
times more improbable than the one now ha- 
zarded ; ten times over copied till what looked 
like truth is by repetition at last received as 
truth, as if there had never been a doubt upon the 
subject. The Hathaways were possessed of pro- 
perty in Shottery so late as the year 1838, and 
Hathaways still live there, though the whole 
character of the place is fast disappearing A 
stack of cottages, of staring red brick, has recently 
been erected by the present possessor of the old 
Hathaway rights in pretty and secluded Shottery. 

“ Tradition,” says Mr. Knight, “always va- 
luable when it is not opposed to evidence, has 
associated for many years the cottage of the Ha- 
thaways, at Shottery, with the wife of Shakspeare. 
Garrick pure relics out of it at the time of 
the Stratford Jubilee ; Samuel Ireland afterwards 
earried off what was called Shakspeare's courting- 
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chair ; and there is still in the house a very ancient 
carved bedstead, which has been handed down 
from descendant to descendant as an heir- = 

Shakspeare would appear to have had a hanker- 
ing after Shottery, when a man in years. “ It 
seemeth,” says Abraham Sturley, of Stratford, 
writing to Richard Quyney, then in London, 
“ that our countryman, Mr. Shakspeare, is willi 
to disburse some money upon some odd yard- 
or other at Shottery.” 

The road from Stratford to Charlecote, a dis- 
tance of four miles, lies over Clopton’s bridge, 
and up the left bank of the Avon—a lovely river 
at this part, in spite of the willow mops which 
skirt its course, within a mile and a half of Char- 
lecote. The road to Loxley branches off upon 
your right; on your left, in the distance, are the 
woods of Welcombe, and, immediately before you, 
the new church of Alveston. ‘Three short miles 
well by, and Charlecote Hall, the seat of the 
Lucys for four centuries, if not longer, lies ily 
before you. Run, as we did, great with ex- 
pectations already realised, and you are soon at 
Charlecote. You lose the house, however; amid 
the trees for some short time before you diverge 
to the left by the footway which leads to the 
mansion of the descendant of Shakspeare'’s Sir 
Thomas Lucy. 

We were still uncertain at every step we took 
of the right of footway we had chosen through 
the park of Charlecote. The wide-spreading 
arms of an ancestral elm moaned heavily over- 
head—the woods grew thicker and thicker be- 
fore us. 

Anon, a careless herd, 
Full of the pasture jumps along by him. 

“ Come, shall we go and kill us venison?” was 
our first exclamation from 4s You Like it, when 
a voice was heard, sounding in our ears, “ Which 
is he that killed the deer?” We stood still for a 
time, till we remembered that the words were the 
words of Jacques, and we had courage to go on. 

The old house has been enlarged considerably, 
and its old features somewhat improved, since the 
time of Sir Thomas Lucy; but it is i 
the same with the Charlecote of Shakspeare. It 
is built of brick, with a sunk fence, and a gate- 
house in advance. Rich, verdant pastures extend 
on every side, and herds of deer are seen wherever 
the eye can reach. If Sir Thomas Lucy, with 
his two parks, had no deer, his descendant has 
evidently more than enough for one. He would 
seem to have stocked his park to countenance the 
deer-stealing story of Shakspeare’s youth, and to 
remove the base stigma of Malone, that Sir Thomas 
Lucy had no park for deer, and could, therefore, 
have made no complaint against Shakspeare, as 
Justice Shallow did against Falstaff, that he had 
hilled his deer. 

For our own parts, we put great faith in the 
deer-stealing story, and very little faith, indeed, in 
the one verse of the ballad on Sir Thomas Lucey, 
generally received as genuine. It comes into the 
world from a suspicious quarter. Steevens, the 
Puck of commentators, first printed it from the 
Oldys’ MSS., from — the collections which 
Oldys is said to have left for a life of Shakspeare. 
“TI may add,” says Steevens, “that the veracity of 
the late Mr. Oldys has never yet been impeached ; 
and it is not very probable that a ballad should 
be forged, from which an undiscovered wag could 
derive no triumph over antiquari credulity.” 
Oldys was then dead, his veracity was unquestion- 
able, and this was, as we conceive, one of those 
tricks upon the world in which Steevens delighted 
to indulge. There is no such verse preserved in 


. 


Oldys’ own annotated Langbaine in the British 


Museum, and there he has preserved much odd 
minutia of one kind and another about Shak- 
speare and his writings. 

The hall at Charlecote is well worth seeing; 
the library is large, and the pictures curious. 
“ How odd,” says Sir Walter Scott, “if a folio 

re should be found the books!” 

In the chancel of the church at Charlecote, a 


very little church on the skjrts of the park, are | 
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A great number of evening classes are provided 
for the instruction of the members in useful and 
improving arts of life — grammar, arithmetic, 
writing, geometry ; drawing, landscape, anatomical 
and architectural; shorthand, chemistry, natural 
history, geography, elocution, and music; and 


three very interesting monuments of the Lucys of His anxious Wife in vain 

Shakspeare’s time —three successive Sir Thomas's Placarded Leather Lane, 

—the father, the son, and the grandson. Old Sir | And all the suburbs with descriptive bills, 
Thomas, who is said to have put Shakspeare in | Such as are issued when from homes and tills 
the stocks, lies by the side of his wife Joyce, to | Clerks, dogs, cats, lunatics, and children roam; 
| whose memory he had erected the tomb in which | Besides advertisements in all the journals, 





















they both lie, and to whose many virtues he has Or weeklies or diurnals, among the various objects of study in these evening 
left the touching tribute of affection which still Beginning “ Lerr nis Home” — classes, the most essential of which have masters 
dignifies her tomb, The second Sir Thomas Lucy, | The sausage-maker, spite of white and black, provided by the Institution, and the rest are either 
-the son, lies in armour by himself, his wife and Never came back. supported by the subscription of members, or con- 












ducted on the system of mutual instruction. 


children kneeling on the plinth beneath him; 
The library is very extensive, comprising works 


: ’ as .’ | Never, alive !— But on the seventh night, 
and the third Sir Thomas, who died in 1640, is Just when the yawning grave its dead releases, 















resented in a kind of half-raised posture by the : , 7 , ; on every branch of science and the arts, besides 
de of A deck Gio tol,’ chabbacthe, vebdidiett Ee me oe bi aus aa affright | the usual lighter works, novels, reviews, kc. The ” 
figure of his wife. These three monuments are a is grisly te, 


In fifty thousand pieces ! 
“ O Mary!” so it seem'd 
In hollow melancholy tone to say, 
Whilst thro’ its airy shape the moonlight gleam'd 
Hoop boasts several papers by the editor, with With scarcely dimmer ray — 
a series of inimitable woodcuts from his comic | “0 Mary! let your hopes no longer flatter, 


ink : a 
pencil. The first is a capital take-off, how a poor ee a ements 


widow made up a Christmas pudding. Complex The Engine'’s chopp'd me up. 





greater number of these works are, however, of a | 
date anterior to that of the establishment of the 

Institute, for there has not been any sum regularly | 
set apart for its increase, and the principal source | 
of the additions which have of late years been 
made to it has arisen from the proceeds of the 
concert, which is annually given to celebrate the | 
founding of the Institute ; the last of such concerts, | 
being on the twenty-first anniversary, was given on 

Tuesday week last, and noticed in our columns. 


the only objects of interest in the church at Char- 
leeote, but they will well repay a visit. Here we 
must conclude. 




























































in plot and novel in notion, the denouement is i A few of the works in the library are reserved for 
; immense; and the rapt rdict of ev ) , 
| oe ee tet Oat aateetam aes MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. among the members. There is also a reading-room 
| wiltten tt Atreapy have numerous letters reached us in | for the perusal of such works and of the news. 


refer to our p 1 reports of the present | P@PeTs, which is open from nine in the morning 


THE SAUSAGE MAKER'S GHOST,—A LONDON LEGEND. | state and current proceedings of Mechanics’ In- until ten at night. The Institution also possesses 


a large collection of scientific apparatus, and a 








reference, but the rest are allowed to circulate 
| 
| 













Somewhere in Leather lane— stitutes, and we feel quite confident that, before | museum of mineralogical and geological spe- 
I wonder that it was not Mincing, long, our columns will be the means of advancing | cimens, &e. The subscription which entitles a 
And —— Mr B eee — the proper objects, and correcting the occasional | member to the eee all ae ao 
. . . . ‘<4: | entertainment and instruction is 6s. per quarter, | 
Dealt in those well-minced cartridges of meat, aa ane ees a a oa “we 2s. 6d. being paid as a fee on admission. Non~ | 
Some people like to eat— utions OF Angiand, Scotland, and srelanc. *rout | ntembers, being sons or apprentices of members, | 
However, all such quibbles overstepping, a number of communications, we select for publi- | are admitted to the lectures or classes at 3s. per 
In Leather Lane he liv'd; and drove a trade cation in the present number a notice of the his- | quarter, and ladies are allowed to use the cir- — 


In porcine sausages, though London-made, 
Call'd « Epping.” 
Right brisk was the demand, 
Seldom his goods staid long on hand, 
For out of all adjacent courts and lanes, 


culating library and to attend the lectures at 5s. | 
per quarter, or at 3s. per quarter to attend the 
lectures only. Upon this plan has the Institution 
been conducted, and until the year 1839 the sub- 


| 
| 
| 
tory and present condition of the earliest Me- 
scriptions of the members met all the expenses, 


chanies’ Institution established in England. 
LONDON MECHANICS’ INSTITUTION. 
The establishment of this Institution arose from 















Young Irish ladies and their swains, the earnest efforts of the late Dr. Birkbeck and | great as they necessarily were, to support this es- 

| Such soups of girls and broths of boys! other philanthropic individuals to satisfy the great | tablishment. ES 
Sought his delicious chains, moral and intellectual wants of the labouring po- Throughout the whole of this time, and up to 
Prefert'd to all polonies, saveloys, pulation of the metropolis; and, although Glasgow | the time of his illness, which terminated his ex- 
And other foreign toys — may claim the honour of having been the first to | istence a year or two ago, Dr. Birkbeck zealously 


The mere chance passengers expound and exemplify the doctrine of the ad- | exerted himself in every way for the benefit of the 




























; 
Who saw his “ sassengers,” vantages of association for educational purposes, Institution, and there is no doubt that much of its 
Of sweetness undeniable, yet it is here only that the principle has, upon an | success is to he attributed to these exertions: He 
So sleek, so mottled, and so friable, vn and truly effective scale, been worked — a mS a state - ae not a the pre- 
‘A i e ing eve : ou : sident, but the presiding, ruling, and animating 
Stepp’ os vane aang It threw riew lights upon the moral and social | spirit of the Institution; and, since the time at 
; condition of the industrious classes, opened new | which bis powers failed him, an apathy seems to 
Meanwhile a constant thumping means of extending and facilitating the spread of | have seized the old members and friends of the 
| Was heard, a sort of subterranean chumping — knowledge, and, by its successful operation during | Institution, and the number of its subscribing 
Incessant was the noise ! a period of nearly twenty years, induced the for- | members has greatly declined. The prospect of 
| But though he had a foreman and assistant, mation of similar institutes, not only in and | its speedy reinstatement in its former prosperous 
With all the tools consistent, around the metropolis, but throughout the United | state seems to depend greatly upon some bene- 
. ( Besides a wife and two fine chopping boys) Kingdom, on the Continent, and in America. volent friend to the working classes, like the late 
a _ His means were yet not vast enough The Institution was established in 1823, and | doctor, undertaking its cause, and diligently 
ti} For chopping fast enough the warm support which it received from the | striving to promote its welfare. The situation of 
1 ‘To meet the call from streets, and lanes, and passages, friends of education soon placed it ou a permanent | the present presidest is different from that of his 
| For first-chop “ sassages.” basis. The great expense, however, of the neces- | late father, in that he is deeply engaged in legal 
SBowsren; Bir.. Beala sary fittings-up in the premises taken for its pur- labours, and has to secure his own standing in so- 
| Was none of those dull men end slow, poses of creating a large library, and of the other | ciety. Many other causes have been mentioned 


Who, flying bird-like by a railway train, arrangements for the accommodation of 1400 or | which may have had some relation to the gradual 


oil : 1500 members, consumed the whole of the amount | decline, which (with the sole exception of the 
| ema ot, oat tis face * rer generously subscribed at that period; and the | present quarter) has taken place every quarter since 
For rapid ovations erection of the theatre (which cost 4000/., and is | 1839 in the number of members; and the principal 

And therefore, in a kind of waking dream, the best of the kind in London) laid the Institu- | of these seem to be the following : — 
Listen'd to some hot-water sprite that hinted tion under a debt of 3700/1. to its benevolent First, the state of trade since the period men- 


Ts have his meat chopp'd, as the Times'was printed, founder, Dr. Birkbeck. tioned, at which time it was first felt to affect the 






te 


By steam ! Of this sum 13501, have been repaid, leaving | Institution. ‘The stagnation of trade, and the 

é‘ . the present building debt 2340. consequent depression of the prospects of working 

Accordingly in happy-bour, This theatre is occupied on two evenings in the | men, so much felt and deplored some five or six 

A bran new Engine went to work week for the delivery of lectures on every subject | years since, caused, doubtless, the secession of 
Chopping up pounds on pounds of pork connected with science, literature, and the fine | many members, and gave rise to a system of 

With all the energy of Two-Horse- Power, arts, (party politics and sectarian theol ex- | economy, which, from being ill-judged in some 
And wonderful celerity -- cepted,) and on two other evenings a respects, seems to form the second of these opera- 


tive causes of decline. 

Third, the entrance fee, which is taken of every 
new member, and of every old member who re- 
enters without paying up arrears, has worked 











When lo! when every thing to responded, and some portion of the revenue of the Institution 

Whether his head was turn'd by his prosperity, generally arises from the rent received from 

Whether he had some sly intrigue, in verity, nightly tenants for the purposes of meetings, 
The man absconded ! concerts, &c. 

















| is to exte 
| among multitudes, it is clear that means should 


seriously against the accession of new members 
and the return of old ones, It might have been 
advisable to impose this payment at a time when 
the benefits which the Institution conferred were 
known to counterbalance by far the subscription, 
and when there were no other Institutions of the 
same kind in existence; but it is useless, nay, 
harmful, when the benefits have been reduced, and 
the same advantages are offered at other places. 
Fourth, the decayed state of the library, for 
which a fund should have been specially applied 
periodically, and which requires many costly ad- 
ditions to bring it to an equal pitch of advancement 
with the age. Still, it is an excellent and very 
extensive collection of works, and contains between 


“5000 ‘and 6000 volumes; and the additions which 
| have from time to time been made by means of 
| the anniversary concerts and other sources, have 


been useful in replacing worn-out volumes, and in 


_ providing many modern works; so that the library 
| 1s really in a state which would be efficient, were 
| the persons for whose benefit it is provided fewer 


in number; but, as in all public institutions, the 
maxim should be, “ The greater the number the 
greater fhe gree and as the plan of this institution 

mental recreation and improvement 


be taken to enlarge it and improve its condition, 

Lastly, the want of sufficient accommodation in 
the reading-room, which has long been complained 
of as small and inconvenient, but which could not 
be altered without extensive alterations in other 
departments. 

To effect the alterations necessary and to im- 
prove the library, means are being taken, which 
wil] doubtless shortly replace valuable portions of 
the Institution in an efficient state ; and it is to be 
hoped that the working men of London, and 
others who have been unable to obtain the blessing 
of education, will once more place an Institution, 
which is specially designed for their benefit, and is 
justly entitled to the titles of their own Institution 
and the parent Institution of the land, in its former 
state of prosperity, and give it the power of dif- 
fusing the blessings of knowledge and intellectual 
recreation among yet larger numbers of those who 
still are ignorant and panting for instruction. 

C.R.C. 


Leicester Mecuanics’ Instrrute.— We have 
to thank Mr. Smallridge for his note, and for the 
good feeling it evinces. We have no fear of com- 
parisons, or for the result, 


_——p >—__ -— — 


SELECTIONS FROM THE LATEST NEW 
WORKS. 
THOUGHTS ON EPITAPHS. 
BY MONCKTON MILNES, M. P. 


Ir is now many years ago since I was detained 
a week at the small town of Otranto in Calabria. 
The innkeeper told me “he knew its castle was 
very famous in English history, and was very 
sorry it had totally disappeared.” There was, how- 
ever, no want of ruins about the town : tombs and 
walls of the old Roman time, when Horace did not 
get quite so far south, content with Brindisi; 
churches and chapels of that later and stranger 
period, when the Northman added his fame and 
his art to Italian history, when above the very 
plain of Canna was raised the Gothie tomb of 
Boemond, whose epitaph concludes with — 

Non hominum possum,dicere, nolo Deum. 

In one of those deserted churches my attention 
was drawn to a slab of marble embedded in acan- 
thus, and, with a wayward curiosity, I laboured 
till Iyhad raised it once more to light: there was 
«< inscription on it, which I deciphered with diffi- 
culty— 


It broke off there, and the edges of the fragment 
ironically expressed the eternity of human me- 
mories. We all know this; we all know with how 


little interest we regard the monuments that crowd 
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our churches, and with how little care we clear 
away the mould from the “lasting tribute of af- 
fection,” or disturb the spider web round the head 
of the weeping cherub — how very seldom atomb- 
stone is mended — how very seldom an effaced in- 
scription restored! Let the dead die: it is well it 
should be so, when they who have known and 
loved the dead are gone too; when the builders 
of the tomb are themselves laid idle in another 
grave, let Time have his way here as elsewhere ; 
and we must be content, if he good-humouredly 
allows our little struggles to hold him back a 
moment on his conquering way. Let us raise | 
such monuments as satisfy ourselves and our im- 
mediate descendants. My own feeling is strongly | 
in favour of Latin inscriptions, There is some- | 
thing incisive and lapidary in the Latin language, | 
in all its phases. ° The inscriptions on the Roman | 
monuments and edifices of yesterday are as noble | 
and as becoming as even those on a Scipio’s tomb. | 
Then, too, there appears to me to be a fit reserve 
in confining the record .of one’s affection within a 
certain sphere of observation, and to withdraw it, 
in some degree, from the criticism of the ignorant 
and unfeeling. In a small chureh on the banks of | 
the Arno, at Pisa, there is a broad marble slab, 
inscribed 
Maria Mancini pulvis et ossa. 

What a proud humility in this epitaph! Now it 
takes for granted that you know who the Mancini 
was, and feel what there was which now is dust and 
ashes ! 

I have seen few English epitaphs that satisfied 
me. The beginning of Lord Bolingbroke’s is fine: — 

Here lies 


Henry St. John, in the reign of Queen Anne 
Sec. of War, Sec. of State, and Viscount Bolingbroke ; 


In the days of King poe First and King rge the 
Something more and better. 
The rest is weak, and not more true. It may be 


from the language being one’s own, but it always 
seems to me so difficult to be at once earnest and 
epigrammatic, that I never would undertake to 
write an English epitaph; yet I saw one the other 
day in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, which 
might bring tears into any eye. There was the 
name and the date, and under it — 
Deare childe. 


No more. There is an inscription in the church- 
yard of Lanercost Abbey that should not be for- | 
gotten : — 
Sir Rowland Vaux, that sometime was Lord of Triermain, 
Is dead, his body clad in lead, and lies under this stane. 
Even as wé, even so was he, on earth a levan man; 
Even as he, so maun we be, for all the craft we can. 
The melody of that name rung in the ear of the 
young Coleridge, and the hero of “ Christabel” was 
thus designated. The humorous epitaph is dis- | 
agreeable to most minds, for one does not clearly | 
understand who can have written it —at least, not 
the mourner. Yet a play upon words is not always 
ridiculous; there is surely a pathos in Cotton 
Mather’s sepulchral record of his dear friend and | 
colleague, well known in the controversial annals 
of New England divinity : — 

Ralphius Partridge, avolavit die... . 


We may feel, too, a certain grim diversion in the 
involuntary absurdity that breaks out sometimes 
among the tombs; for example, the Pesaro, 
Ex nobilissima inter Venetos 
Ia nobiliorein Angelorum familiam translatus, 
could hardly have said so good a thing about him- 
self in his lifetime. In the pompous style, the 
*« Cireumspice” of Sir Christopher Wren, and the 
“ Sta, Sol, ne movare” of Copernicus, are the best 
I know. In the other extreme, Wordsworth’s 
sonnet has immortalised the “ Miserrimus” in 
Lichfield Cathedral. ‘There is neither tomb nor 
epitaph over the Duke of Marlborough in West- 
minster Abbey. Was the projected monument so 
magnificent that it has never been erected? It 
seems singular that this should not have been the 
care of the proud Sarah’s widowhood. — Book of 
Beauty. 





and part being collected and gathered, by means 


| Re iat 5 cine staenyns St the eoeter 


THE SAXON MESSENGER. 

Tr was long ago; it was in the year of grace one 
thousand and seventy, or four saad after the battle 
of Hastings, which decided the right of power 
between the English and Norman nations, and left 
the old Saxon race exposed to the goadings of the 
sharp Norman lance, that a novice went on his 
way from the grand abbey of Crowland to the de- 
pendent house or succursal cell of Spalding, in the 
midst of the Lincolnshire fens. ‘The young man 
carried a long staff or pole in his hand, with which - 
he aided himself in leaping across the numerous 
ditches and rivulets that intersected his path, and 
in trying the boggy ground before he ventured to 
set his feet upon it. The upper end of his staff 
was fashioned like unto the staff of a pilgrim, but 
the lower end was armed with a heavy iron ferrule, 
from which projected sundry long steel nails or 
spikes, It was a fen-pole, such, I wist, as our 
fenners yet use in Hoiland, Lindsey, and Kesteven. 
In a strong and bold hand this staff might be a 
good war-weapon ; and as the young man raised 
the skirts of his black garment it might have been 
seen that he had a short, broad hunting-knife 
fastened to his girdle. He was a fair-haired, blue- 
eyed, and full-lipped youth, with an open coun- 
tenance and a ruddy complexion. The face seemed 
made to express none but joyous feelings, so that 
the grief and anxiety which now clouded it ap- 
peared to be quite out of place. Nor was that 
cloud always there, for whensoever the autumn sun 
shone out brightly, and some opening in the mono-. | 
tonous forest of willows and alders gave him a: | 
plone or a varied prospect, or when the bright | 

ing-fisher flitted across his path, or the wild-duck 
rose from the fen and flew heaven-ward, or the | 
heron raised itself on its long legs to look at him. 
from the sludge, or the timid eygnet went sailing | 
away in quest of the parent swan, his countenance — 
lighted up like that of a happy thoughtless boy. | 
Ever and anon too some inward emotion made him 
chuckle or laugh outright. Thus between sad. | 
ness and gee the novice went on his way, a? | 
rough and miry way proper to give a permanent 
fit of ill-humour to a less buoyant spirit, for he: | 
had quitted the road or causeway which traversed 
the fens, and was pursuing a devious path, which | 
was for the greater part miry in summer, but a, | 
complete morass at the present season of the year, | 
Notwithstanding all bis well-practised agility, and — 
in spite of the good aid of his long staff, he more | 
than once was soused head over ears in a broad 
water-course. With a good road within view, it 
may be thought that he had some strong motive 
for choosing this very bad one ; and every time that 
his path approached to the road, or that the screen | 
of alders and willows failed him, he crouched low 
under the tall reeds and bulrushes of the fen, and | 
stole along very cautiously, peeping occasionally 
through the rushes towards the road, and turning 
his ear every time that the breeze produced a 
loud or unusual sound, As thus he went on, the 
day declined fast, and the slanting sun shone on 


| the walls of a tall stone mansion, battlemented 


and moated —a dwelling-house, but a house proper 
to stand a siege: and in these years of trouble none 
could dwell at peace in any house if unprovided 


| with the means of holding out against a blockade, 


and of repelling siege and assault. Ail round this 
manor-house, to a wide space, the trees had been 


| cut down and the country drained; part of the 


water being carried off to a neighbouring mere, 


of various cuts, to fill the deep moat round the 
house. 


He then continued his journey through the low, 


thick, anc monotonous wood, and after sundry 
more leaps, and not a few sousings in the water 
and slips in the mud, he reached the bank of the 
Welland at a point just opposite to the suceursal 
cell of Spalding. A ferry-boat was moored under 
the walls uf the house. He drew forth a blast- 
horn ; but, before putting it to his lips to summon 
the ferryman across, he bethought him that he | 
could not be wetter than he was, that he had got | 


, i 
| | 














way to cleanse himself before coming into the pre- 
sence of his superior, would be to swim across the 
river instead of waiting to be ferried over. This 
also suited the impatient mood he was in, and he 
knew that the serf who managed the boat was 
always slow in his movements, und at times liable 
to sudden and unseasonable fits of deafness. So, 
throwing his heavy staff before him, like a javelin, 
and with so much vigour that it reached and stuck 
deep into the opposite bank, he leaped into the 
river and swam across after it. 


———_ 


A DELUSION EXPLAINED. 

A risneamay of the north, when returning home 
by night from an inland journey, in which he had 
been procuring horse-hair for his fishing-tackle, 
had to pass along a dreary moor, the scene, in 
some very remote age, of a battle, and which still 
bears among its many lesser tumuli a huge cairn. 
The pile forms a rude flat cone, some five and 
twenty or thirty feet in height, by about a hundred 
in length and breadth; and rich in the associa- 
tions of two thousand years — for the stone battle- 
axe and flint arrow head have been dug up 
beside it —it forms no uninteresting object amid 
the brown monotony of the sterile moor. As the 
fisherman approached he could hear, amid the 
silence, a low murmuring sound like that of the 
sea, when the winds sweep lightly over its surface, 
and the swell is low; and coming up to the cairn 


| he saw —instead of the brown heath, with here 


and there a few fir seedlings springing out of it — 
a wide tempestuous sea stretching before him, and 


| the huge pile of stones frowning over it like some 
| rocky island. The rude pileseemed half enveloped 


in cloud and spray, and two large vessels, with all 


| their sheets spread to the wind, were sailing round 


o-oo tienen A 


it. There could scarce be a more extravagant 
faney ; and yet it had a sort of fairy-like beauty 
about it, not unmixed with an appropriateness of 
which the fisherman was by much too uninformed 
to be aware. It was one of the surmises of the 
antiquary, that the cairn and the tumuli of the 
moor were memorials of the same period of warfare 
as the antiquities of a neighbouring hill, which 
overlooks a noble arm of the sea, and on whose 
elevated ridge the remains of old Danish encamp- 
ments lie more thickly than on any other track of 
equal extent in Scotland. According to tradition 
in the district, the body of an invading monarch, 
slain in battle, lay beneath the cairn ; and it seemed 
an imagination worthy of a poet, that round the 
sepulchral heap of some old warlike sea-king, 
dead for twenty centuries, there should thus stretch 
out at midnight a spectral sea bearing its phantom 
ships, in wy restoration of the time when the 
fleet of the Vigkner hovered on our coasts, But 
the apparition owed nothing to a poetic fancy. 
Not a great many years after the vision of the 
fisherman, we were passing along the moor in the 
direction of the fishing village in a clear frosty 
night of December. There was no moon, but 
the whole sky towards the north was glowing 


up beside the path, or every nearer 
tumulus of the old battle-field. There is a dark 
oblong morass which occupies a hollow of the 
moor for nearly a mile ; it was covered this evening 
by a dense fleece of vapour raised by the frost, 
and which, without ascending, was rolling over 
the moor a current of air, so light that it 
could scarce be felt on the cheek ; and the vapour, 
dense and silvery, and sharp-lined above as a sheet 
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along the nearer coast of the island; all that 
seemed wanting to complete the fisherman's 
vision, was just more of terror on the part of the 
spectator, a hastier pace onwards, and a less scru- 
tinising survey.—North British Review. 


—— 


MADRAS. 

To those who have hitherto seen only the hills 
and valleys — the woods, fields, and gardens — the 
villages, towns, and cities of our own British 
Isles; who have inhaled only the foggy, chilly 
atmosphere of a northern climate, and mixed only 
with “cool, imperturbable,” conventional English 
society, where it takes a lifetime to become ac- 
quaiuted, and when you are left in doubt at last 
whether the acquisition be worth the trouble taken 
in acquiring it, perhaps a greater or stronger 
change can hardly be presented than salutes every 
sense of a young traveller, when, without having 
landed on any intermediate spot, he has traversed 
the waste of waters, and finds himself fairly at 
anchor in the Madras Roads. 

When the Orwell reached India, the monsoon 
was at hand, the heat not oppressively great, our 
young friends were in the enjoyment of excellent 
health and capital spirits, disposed to see all that 
was to be seen, and be pleased with all they saw ; 
the great secret, after all, of a pleasant excursion. 

‘They rose early in the morning, prepared for 
any scheme of pleasure that might present itself, 
and intending to land with the first boat; but 
when they reached the deck, they found so much 
that was new and strange that they were by no 
means sorry to delay their departure for an hour 
or two. 

The vessel was anchored at a considerable 
distance from the shore; but as there was no fog, 
no dense atmosphere to obstruct their view, they 
could, with the help of a glass, distinguish not only 
the general features of the landscape, but even 
its minute details. 

Those hills to the south are the Palaveram 
range, on which the Company have a canton- 
ment. I believe they derive their name from 
goverment having been palavered into building on 
the land-ward side of the hill — which of course 
renders the station most oppressively hot and un- 
healthy. That smaller isolated elevation is St. 
Thomas's Mount, where the apostle is said to have 
been martyred and where his footstep is seen (as 
the guide gravely assures you) to this day. The 
village which adjoins it, facing the sea, is called 
St. Thomé, or in the native language Milapoor, 
(the city of the peacocks). It is the sanatorivm 
of Madras. Do you see that grove of tall, branch- 
less, stately trees, with a cluster of feathery, waving 
leaves on the top — those are the far-famed cocoa- 
nut trees, the most striking feature in an eastern 
landscape.” 

Immediately opposite the vessel lay the Black 
Town, with its motley intermixture of vast 
mansions and mud cottages — its mosques, pago- 
das, and Christian churches — its narrow streets 
and filthy bazaars — its idolatrous processions — 
and its thousand other things, each more strange, 
more outlandish than the preceding. 

The eyes of those who love variety are certain to 
be gratified in the’ Black Town of Madras ; but 
it is very questionable whether the curious would 
not do well to leave the other organs of sense behind 
them, when they set out on what Mrs. Malaprop 
calls an exploding expedition. The noise of the 
tom-toms and drums and the vociferations of the 
people being nearly as distressing to the ears, as 
the scents which pervade the bazaars are to the 
olfactory nerves. 

None of these drawbacks are, however, discern- 
ible from the roads ; on the contrary, Black Town 
presents rather an imposing appearance. 

‘The houses on the beach are chiefly public 
buildings. The custom-house, the master-at- 
tendant's office, two or three agent's offices, with 
their deep verandahs supported on pillars, something 
resembling marble, make a handsome show 

Adjoining the Black Town is Fort St. George. 


It is said to be a strong fortress, being defended 
on one side by the sea and its impassible surf, and 
on the others by a wide, deep fosse, ramparts, and 
bastions. — The Court- Partial. 
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THE STRANGERS’ GUIDE TO THE GREAT 
METROPOLIS 


Havre arrived in London, drive immediately 
to the Clarendon—to Mivart’s —to the Thatched 
House — the London Tavern — or the Crown and 
Anchor, as you may fancy the locality, If you 
have but little money to spend, it 1s most essential 
that you choose one of these hostelries, upon the 
golden maxim of all travellers, that the best inn is 
always the cheapest. 

Give the coach or cabman whatever he may ask. 
He will, doubtless, know you to be a stranger, and 
that knowledge will operate upon what he conceives 
to be the best feelings of his nature. 

If stopped in the street, and asked by a stranger 
in a sweet, low, confidential voice —“ Vether you'd 
like some nice cigars, some rale Avannahs?” im- 
mediately (that is, supposing you to be a smoker) 
answer “ Yes;” and follow the civil creature into 
any court or alley he may lead you. These people 
sell the best article; and, for this reason — they 
are not crushed by that shameful burden upon 
native industry — rent and taxes. 

If you like a bouquet in your button-hole, go 
into the inclosure of Saint James’s Park. There, 
flowers are cultivated by the Government expressly 
for the people. Should you also like a cutting of 
any of the shrubs to take home with you— to 
plant as a souvenir of your visit — you have only 
to provide yourself with a good knife, and cut ac- 
cordingly. If you walk in the Park, it is also 
thought etiquette in strangers to cut their names 
in at least one of the sentry-boxes. If you are an 
admirer of the drama, look at all the play-bills 
before you decide upon the house you will visit. 
By no means go to the theatre that placards 
“ Immense attraction — crowded and overflow: 
audiences.” Men and women are nightly kill 
in the struggle to gain admission, although their 
deaths, from a shameful league that exists between 
the managers and the coroners, are never published. 

If you would buy a cheap service of plate, never 
go to a silversmith’s. There is an auction-room 
in Cheapside always open, from ten in the morning 
to ten at night, for the especial convenience of 
persons from the country. 

Your fine taste will doubtless lead you to visit 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey. It may happen 
— we say it may happen — that some unprincipled 
and insidious person may ask you for money, 
Whereupon, immediately call a policeman, and | 
give the offender into custody. If the policeman | 
refuse to take the charge, force your way into the | 
building, and this will immediately bring the affair | 
before a magistrate. 

You should visit the National Gallery, Do not 
fail to provide yourself with a stout silk handker- 
chief, to rub any picture you may take a fancy to. 
It is only by this precaution — for handkerchiefs 
are not found by the establishment — that you can 
properly bring out the lights of an ancient master. 

Should you observe any shop where it is written 
— “Selling off : immense sacrifice ?” immediately 
buy in a stock of goods for self and family. To- 
morrow the shop may be closed, and the golden 
opportunity never return, 

The soldiers are exercised every morning in St. 
James's Park. It is always taken as a compliment 
from any stranger, if he will condescend to give one 
or two words of command. 

You will doubtless like to read at least one daily 
paper during your sojourn in town. These studies 
you may wish to pursue in perfect solitude. You 
can, with very little interest obtain thisadvantage | 
at the British and Foreign Institute, Hanover | 
Square. It will only cost you fifteen pounds. 

If you ascend to the top of the York Column, 
fail not to provide yourself with a bottle of ginger 
beer: you will need such refreshment. Sean 
have drunk the beer, drop the bottle to the 
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'f| below. It is a trifling perquisite that the poor man 


always looks for, 

Also, when you visit the pit of the Opera, take 
| your own porter and sandwiches, for such articles 
| sold there are not fit for any decent person. Mem, 

It is allowed to uncork only between the acts. 
We feel that many other directions might be pro- 
fitavly given to the Stranger in London; but we 
| also feel that, if he punctually follow the few we 
have here laid down for him, he will never, until 
the latest day of his life, forget his visit to the 
Great Metropolis. — Punch's Almanack for 1845. 


_ <_-- — 
WARNER'S LONG RANGE. 


| 
Oh! Captain Warner, 
Whose wished-for fortune keeps within the bounds 
Of some four or five hundred thousand pounds, 
You will not keep your merit, like Jack Horner, 
Hid in a corner; 
But at the treasury put in your thumb, 
And at one venture pull out half a “ plum.” 


What's this “‘ long range” 
Respeciing whose great power you elate us? | 
Is it a monster cashing apparatus, 
Which, when a careful guard its bars environs 
Will roast, bake, beil, stew, steam, or heat flat irons, 
Like those which did so — doubtless do so still, 
At Mr. Marriott’s, on Ludgate Hill ? 
Or. during war time, is its only use, 
‘To quote a common phrase in street abuse, 
For some dread enemy to “ cook their goose,”’ 
With its huge boiler never giving quarter, 
ss the whole of Europe in hot water ; 
How very strange ! 
What was it meant for Joinville’s force to do, 
Settle their hash, or keep them in a stew ? 
The vapouring Tom Noddies. 
Did you intend when foreign victims fell, 
Instead of placing bodies in a shell, 
To place shells in their bodies ? 
How was it, by the Times so sadly goaded, 
That your invisibls grenade, when loaded, 
E’er it had time to blow up was “ exploded ?” 
Auswer me this. 
Whenerst was it all right, provoked by Brougham's { 
sarcastic taunt, 
Upon the batt'ry as he lay out flat, 
—s his telesc upon his hat, 
‘Taking a sight,) 
You blew to bits the fated John of Gaunt, 
The very sea did hiss ? 


Come, Warner, let the fiction be confess'd, 
And give to your long range a few bars’ rest. 
Lover's ny Almanack for 1845. 
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Seconn Crusape.— When Louis the Seventh 
had taken by storm the castle of Vitry, and set 


[| fire to it, into which the populace had crowded, 


to preserve themselves from the fury of the soldiery, 
it appears that they had no means of escape. 
Thirteen hundred men, women, and children 
perished in the conflagration. Louis was horror- 





| | struck on beholding the mass of half-consumed 


bodies, and the weight of the remorse hung ever 
after upon him, and pressed down his spirit. It 
was the chief cause that induced him to assume 
the cross, and to lead that expedition to Jerusalem, 
which is known in history as the Second Crusade, 
— Crow's History of France. 


Tue Arabs believe that the English are not Chris- 
tians entirely, but something between Christians 
and Mahometans. ‘They say that Mahomet was 
a great friend to the English, and wrote them a 
letter exhorting them to turn to the true faith, 
and that they should be the first people under his 
sway, and that we were almost converted, when 
the death of Mahomet put an end to the corre- 
spondence, and we remained infidels; but still we 
are not so bad as the others, because we do not 
worship images. — From Blofield’s Algeria, just 
| published, 

Aworner Cusar Luxorny.— Reat Tuartte ror 
Every Tas.x.— Last summer we had the pleasure 
of seeing pine-apples arrive by steam from the 
West Indies in such great plenty, as to allow the 
retail dealer to sell them often as low as a shilli 
a piece. This was gratifying, since it place 
within reach, for consumption, a luxury, 
which could previously be enjoyed only by the 
very wealthy. Another gratifying circumstance 
has now to be made generally known to the public. 
The editor of a Honduras paper, a Mr. Gunter, 
seeing about him myriads of turtle, which the cost 
of freight and the loss by death on the voyage 





alone excluded from the home market, conceived 
the happy notion of catching a few hundreds of 
the delicious animals who were “ wasting their 


» 


sweetness on the desert shore ;” cutting away the 
green fat and other choice and delicate parts from 
the creature, and then leaving the rest for the 
crows. The tit-bits thus secured were preserved 
in air-tight cans and sent to England, and in this 
way the cost of freight for the offal was saved ; no 
loss was incurred by the death of the turtle on the 
passage, nor was the delicacy injured by the 
animal becoming diseased (as live turtle, it seems, 
generally dv) on the voyage. But the best has yet 
to be told. ‘The experiment of the gastronomic 
editor was so successful, that he is now doing, as 
a matter of business, what he originally attempted 
as an experiment; and henceforth real turtle may 
be had in all its delicious purity at the cost of com- 
mon soup, a quart of the preserved undressed 
turtle making enough for sixteen people. This is 
indeed a Godsend for Christmas dinners, and, as 
such, we commend it to the palates of the million, 
Henceforth turtle will become as plentiful as 
native oysters, and as cheap. 


Lare ‘Hours. — The committee of the London 
Méchanics’ Institution consider the object of the 
Drapers’ Association for obtaining a redti¢tion of 
the hours of labour so likely t@ be benefiéial fo the 
cause of education, that they have gfantéed the 
gratuitous use of their theatre for a meeting of the 
association, which will take place in the first week 
of February next. 

enema peaterneese 
EPIGRAM. 


Wuewn would.be Suicides in purpose fail — 
Who could not find a morsel though they needed — 
If Peter sends them for attempts to jail, 
What would he do to them if they succeeded ? 
Hood's Magazine, 
int 


7 f 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. S., Kensington. —"Volume the first of Hunt's London 
Journal will be completed at the end of December, when a 
Title-page and Index will be given with it. The Engravings 
will be continued, and several;improvements are in pru- 

ress. 

Mr. Malcolm «will, perhaps, call at our office. 

C.R.C. Aas our best thanks. We hope to hear from him 
again and again. 

A Notice of various Christmas'Books for the Young Fotk« 
(including several forwarded to us by Darton and Clarke) 
ts postponed for want of space. 
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NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE AND 


LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
12. Warertoo Prace, Lowpon ; 
119. Princes Street, Edinburgh. — (Established in 1839.) 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, ONE MILLION. 
This Association embraces : — 
Every description of risk oun upon Life ; Immediate, 
Delerred, and Contigces Aum ties Endowments. 
A com —- -y and ody ie hap engeaeted pa 
sona . securi! any description 
she prom Sy or inoue of edsquats value, ine camestion 


elder apiish ond ex oa b “partes in E os 
effecting Assurances with Offices pesullecly Guotelt, amt vies 
An extensive Leral quamection, wit a Direction and Proprietary 
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of every Policy-holder, assured for the whole term 
of life, to full periodical participation in Two-thirds of the 
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ts. 
J.B Ww Resident Act and 
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HE FIRST CATECHISM OF 
GEOGRAPHY. By the Rev. T. Wizsow. 
Also Hew Eitions of ths Sitipatng Catpehienn, ty Gocune 


Finsr Lessons 1x Natronat Putrosorar. 
Sxconp Lessows in Natrunat Pauosorur. 
Turmp Lessons 1x Natunat Puitosoray. 
Fiasr Carecutsm or mon Tonos. 
Seconp Carecurnsm or Common Tarnos. 
Turno Carecuism or Common 


§ TRCHISM OF IsTORY 
ATECHISM OF 

* The success First, 

and Third Sethian nd the tae De Main hes 

the Publishers to further of this system, by a 

Series on the most under the 
intendence ans oemecehly of the Rev. tee The of 
ai , Hill. 


VERY WEEK. — The best Family Newspaper, 


the PICTORIAL TIMES. Thirty Engravings. Sixpence, 
Office, 135. Fleet Street. 


Mr. VAN BUTCHELL on FISTULA. te. — Eighth Edition... 
ust published, in 8vo., cloth boards, Te. 6d., 
ACTS and OBSERVATIONS relative to a 
A’ Successful Mode of TREATING PILES, Fistula, 
lustrated numerous 
titi Expontton of the Practica 80 VEN 
“We have read this work 3 ee. The diseases of 


further information on 
work and give it their best attention.” — 


Garette. 
Published Hi Renshaw, medical bookseller, 356. 
Sold alee ty the natin 27. Baker Tata 
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HE POST MAGAZINE ALMANACK, 
Court and Fostieantntors Reaiee, Ot Gs tee | 


containing ninety-six pages, royal octavo, neatly bound hot- 
pressed, Paice Sixpence. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS, 
pit ipmence quantity of valuable matter for reference. — Ziver- 
Worth ten times the price it is published at. — Manchester 


by men of business and professional gentle= 
The mere meration of the information it contains woald 
make & lengthy artiele. ——s Chronicle. 
__A wonderful sixpenny- of informetion. — Literary Ga- 
i’) | alnpanemmemabpnsncemaramiinaars; 
rhe cheapest and best almanack extant.— Shropshire Conserva- 
here is not, nor ever has been, an almanack and calendar equal 
to this ; every possess it. — Carlisie Journal. 
So much useful knowledge for sixpence we have never met with 
before. — Polytechnic Journal. 
east conapeite, veccmunand the entice, “ Observations on 
Lit Agearenen,” to of every one of our readers. 


Beautifully and earefu ~ % 
Fie cay ted ee nee cea 
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were till recently so very 


All the almanacks of the season fall into insignificance when 
eee in Fete gee Ge “Fes 


We never saw a book of its size so full of information. Eddewe's 
: at a price almost ridiculously small 
a ‘ 


A vast body of information 
bus we Hive Ss on agn.ed pearves. — Bom 
Phe thing ie slteguiher a le 
Bing 9 ae 6 wonder +> a | 


- 8.D. Wine 
To be had by order of all Booksellers. 





Just‘published, 12mo. price le. 
ONSTIPATION DESTROYED, or Ex 
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hai (discovery recent] ade in France 
Encves te Tumefous certificates from efainent physilans 
other persons distinetica. The same 
ls. 6d. Sold by James Youens and Cos Fea-dealers  eadguta 
Hill, London, and by all Booksellers in the United 
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#ee Ask for Paul's Every Man's Friend. 
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